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ADULT EDUCATION 


ADULT EDUCATION 1s intended to be both a record of 

activities and an open forum for the discussion of all 

matters, however controversial, relating to Adult 

Education. It should be understood that the Institute 

is not committed in any way by statements or articles 

appearing in the Fournal and signed by the names or 
initials of contributors. 


NOTES OF THE QUARTER 
‘ () F course, I should like very much to write the “ few lines” 


you suggest as adult education is one of the finest adventures 

I ever went in for and the Journal, as we then called it, was 
one of the best pieces of public service I have to my account.’ So 
writes Professor Dover Wilson, gracefully excusing himself from 
contributing to this issue on the ample grounds that, ‘I am now 
dedicated to an edition of Shakespeare—still nine volumes off com- 
pletion, though begun in 1919, and if I don’t finish that (and begin 
a new and revised edition before the Old Man with a Scythe has 
finished me), I shall die in my sins!’ 

Adult education has many debts to Professor Laski, and Professor 
Dover Wilson reveals yet another.: ‘I ought never to have edited that 
Fournal at all!’ he writes. ‘I had even then far too many irons in 
the fire, including Shakespeare well under way. But Laski jockeyed 
me into it, and my wife never forgave him! Yet I enjoyed the job 
very much as I am sure you enjoy it.’ 

It is interesting to look, after twenty-five years, at the terms which 
the first editor and his collaborators laid down for themselves. It is 
recorded in the first editorial that ‘In a preliminary announcement, 
the articles which the editors expect to publish were classified under 
five heads : 

(i) Princrrxes, including the purpose and significance of adult 
education and its relation to the national life, to other educa- 
tional fields, to political and economic groups, etc. 

(ii) MetHop, including the discussion of class problems and of 
the teaching of particular subjects. 

(iii) Types or Instrrutions (with examples). 

(iv) ADMINISTRATION. 

(v) THe History or Aputt Epucarion.’ 
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Also envisaged were Norges or THE Harr Year and an ‘annual 
Bistiocrapuy of English publications on the history, theory and 
practice of education which have appeared during the previous twelve 
months ’, together with book reviews. 

How does an examination of our eighteen bound volumes and the 
six hundred articles they contain measure up to this formula? Not, 
we would suggest, at all badly. Through changes of size, format, 
typography and editorship, this general scheme remains evident as 
does also the intention of the first editor that ‘ while strict neutrality 
reigns and, it is hoped, will always reign, in the editorial office, no 
such attitude is either desired or expected in contributors. Each will 
speak for the cause or from the angle which he represents.’ 

The expression of this sentiment, which appears at the head of 
these ‘ Notes of the Quarter ’ as it has done through the editorship of 
F. Dover Wilson, A. E. Heath, H. L. Beales, W. E. Williams, F. A. 
Cavenagh, Christopher Lee and David Wiseman, is binding on the 
present and, it may be hoped, all future editors. Much of our business 
is unspectacular, the steady record of great hopes and more modest 
achievements, sometimes, importantly, the analysis of small success 
or total failure. But we need to have our hearts lifted as well as our 
minds cleared and we should be dull indeed without the stir of contro- 
versy and the boldness of speculation. 

‘It'll be a queer mix-up! ’ exclaimed a young friend of one of the 
first editors. ‘ The more like life,’ was the retort, and on that vigorous 
note we shall try to conduct ourselves in the future as in the past. 


* * * * * 


We are particularly glad that Professor Peers contributes our first 
feature this quarter and that its title should be what it is. He wrote 
in the first issue of the Fournal on ‘ Some applications of Educational 
Theory to Adult Education’ and then, as now, he had strong views 
to express. Together with our other contributors, he approaches some 
of the problems which are set for discussion by delegates to the Insti- 
tute’s Conference at Cambridge in September. Whilst not specifically 
a ‘ Conference ’ number, several articles, notably those on Community 
Centres, and Mr Cawson’s account of a British Council experiment, 
are close to our theme of developing a ‘consciously purposive 
community ’. Dr Bronowski reminds us, as he reminded delegates to 
Conference at Oxford last year, of the ‘ positive burden laid on us 
to-day to find an ethic which matches our scientific achievement ’ and 
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so continues from another angle a discussion which Dr Oldham 
opened last quarter. 
* * * 

In the contemplative quiet of Queen Anne Street, the ideas of 
pattern in the publications of the Institute and of inter-relationship 
between its constituent bodies, seem obvious enough, but we are 
conscious that they are less evident to those whose energies are con- 
sumed in active teaching or organizing. In these summer months, we 
become aware of conferences in parallel with the risk of an appro- 
priate Euclidian corollary. In three successive July week-ends, repre- 
sentatives of Educational Centres met at Loughborough, the National 
Federation of Community Associations assembled in Birmingham 
and the Rural Life Conference was held at Ashridge. Each of these 
assemblies had a fringe of membership from other agencies, a token 
certainly, but not enough to sharpen discussion of many of the issues 
which confront all agencies alike but with different emphases. One 
such issue posed in the admirable small gathering of wardens and 
members of Educational Centres is the relative value and importance 
of ‘ conceptual ’ and ‘ experiential ’ aspects of adult education. 

The figures are clear enough. For every member of University Extra- 
Mural and WEA classes, not less than ten adults engage in some form 
of practical or social activity provided in the name of adult education, 
and in the best circumstances this activity carries an enrichment of 
experience extending far beyond the formal purposes of the groups 
concerned. But there is no escape from the fact that, for an over- 
whelming majority, many of our problems in modern society can only 
be approached at second-hand. The connection between obligations 
and rights which is realized in the practice of family and small group 
living, becomes an abstract idea for which words are the only vehicle 
of communication, when inter-dependence extends to, and beyond, 
the boundaries of nation-states. If we are to help more people to feel 
their own significance in a great society, how can we take the educa- 
tional experience to which they are most commonly willing to commit 
themselves, and treat it not merely as an end—even a good end—in 
itself, but as a starting point from which respect for ‘ concepts’ and 
for the educational effort needed to grasp them, can begin? An 
oligarchy, perhaps temporarily an efficient oligarchy, may stem from 
co-existence of informed minorities and unreflecting majorities : 


democracy must be made of sterner stuff. 
* * * 
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The hope of our first editors that the Fournal might include an 
annual bibliography of publications on the history, theory and prac- 
tice of education, has never been satisfactorily fulfilled. The Institute 
is now on the point of redeeming their undertaking in a different way 
by the publication of A Select Bibliography of Adult Education and 
a First Handlist of Studies in Adult Education, 1951. Both these 
publications will be on sale at Conference and an order form is 
included in this issue. 

The collaboration with the Universities’ Council for Adult Educa- 
tion and the personal contributions of Mr Kelly, Professor Waller 
and Mr Legge, which have made these publications possible, were 
described in our last issue. Apart from its obvious utility as a tool of 
study and research, the Bibliography has something of the fascination 
of a good dictionary, and merely to glance through its pages is to 
realize afresh how many strands have been woven into the fabric of 
adult education. 

The Bibliography itself brings the story up to the end of 1950 and 
the Handiist is the first of an intended series of annual supplements. 
In addition to the normal library edition, limp-bound copies of the 
Bibliography can be purchased by individual members of the Institute 
and by individuals associated with, but not employed (otherwise than 
as tutors, teachers or instructors) by authorities and organizations in 
corporate membership. Some copies of this limited cheap edition will 
also be available, for this year only, to conference members. 


* * * * * 


In the article on ‘Self Help and Public Support—The Example 
of the Women’s Institutes ’ in the Spring Number, it was stated that 
in a recent survey of classes held in WIs supplied by LEAs, no such 
classes were provided by the LEA in Hampshire. The NFWI wish 
to make it known that very shortly after that survey was completed 
the LEA started providing classes and since then considerable pro- 
vision has been made and is much appreciated by the WIs. 


With great regret we record the deaths of two of the Institute’s 
Honorary Life Members—Dr. Albert Mansbridge and Mr. A. C. 
Cameron. Time precludes the tribute we would like to pay to 
their long services to adult education and to the Institute. Their 
deeds are their memorial. 
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THE FUTURE OF ADULT EDUCATION" 


by Robert Peers 


Professor of Adult Education and Deputy Vice-Chancellor, 
Unwersity of Nottingham 


PROPOSE to consider the future of adult education in the light 
].: the past and of the confusions of the present, and also in the 

light of the purposes which adult education ought to serve in 
relation to the problems of our society. 

Some of those who speak for adult education to-day are living in 
the past. They are vaguely aware that the adult education movement 
is passing through a period of crisis, and their only remedy seems to 
be a return to the forms and attitudes which were characteristic of 
the movement in the early years of the present century, a period which 
is already separated by a wide gulf from the present. The result is 
confusion of thought and unrealistic policies which threaten the future 
of the movement. Nothing is more certain than that, unless adult 
education can be related to the needs and conditions of the present, the 
sense of purpose will be lost and the movement will become ineffective 
and moribund. 

It is part of my argument that it is only to-day, as a result of other 
educational advances and a clearer conception of the nature and needs 
of our society, that it is becoming possible to define the specific tasks 
of adult education and the part which it, and it alone, can play in 
the education of a democracy. The attempt to tie it to sectional and 
outmoded aims is causing confusion as to its true purpose and a 
consequent decline of serious effort, and is opening the door to new 
conceptions of adult education which are even more irrelevant to the 
real needs of to-day. 

In order to put the problem in its right perspective, let us remind 
ourselves of the purposes which adult education has served in the past. 

The early nineteenth century was a period of rapid change and 
uprooting of populations. The decline of older industries and methods 
of cultivation, together with the growth of new and unorganized 
industrial towns, created new problems of government. The possi- 
bility of achieving stability of government and a reasonable basis for 
individual existence came to depend on general literacy at a time when 


* The substance of an address given to the Annual Meeting of the Tutors’ 
Association at Bangor on April 6th, 1952. 
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schools were lacking and, in any case, could do nothing for the adult 
population. At the same time more and more people were conscious 
of lost moorings, adrift in a new and frightening world of insecurity 
in which familiar habits and customary contacts were alike lost to 
them. Some found in religion the promise of the security which they 
sought and turned to the Bible for consolation ; but many others in 
increasing numbers pinned their hopes to the slogans of the political 
pamphleteers and social reformers. In this situation, adult education 
meant education for adults in the arts of reading and writing—as it 
still does to-day in many hitherto backward countries in which earlier 
patterns of social organization are now rapidly breaking up. As the 
century advanced, this task was taken over increasingly by the grow- 
ing number of elementary schools and it ceased to be the concern of 
adult education. 

Next, in a society which came to depend to a growing extent on 
mechanized industries and in which the discoveries of science were 
affecting the lives of all, the emphasis came to be placed on vocational 
education—the need to understand in order to serve more effectively 
the new processes of production. The urgent need, in this age of 
striving, was to open the door to new abilities to match the rapid 
growth of new industries. Again, in the absence of any organized 
system of training, this requirement was met by adult education, and 
the years between 1820 and 1850 saw the rapid development of 
Mechanics’ Institutes in all parts of the country especially in the 
Midlands and North. The problem was, however, too large to be 
solved by voluntary effort at the adult stage of education. The 
Mechanics’ Institutes failed for the most part in their main purpose 
long before other and more effective means of technical and vocational 
training became available on a sufficiently large scale. This task was 
ultimately taken over by an extensive provision of Technical Schools 
and Colleges, which has never, however, kept pace with the need. 

The age which coincided with the decline of the Mechanics’ 
Institutes was one of increasing social and political unrest. It was 
characterized by a growing demand for social justice in an age of 
dislocation and recurring poverty. In the social movements of that 
age, there was a growing conviction that it was only through educa- 
tion that the mass of the people could be uplifted, and adult education 
came to mean for large numbers of people education for social and 
political emancipation. For this, they had to look to their own leaders ; 
and adult education in this sense became the watchword of Chartism 
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and of all the working-class movements of the age. The influence of 
this belief in education of a particular kind as a means of social 
regeneration is still apparent in the movement to-day ; but the tasks 
of political education for specific ends became increasingly the concern 
of political parties and, later, of the movement for independent work- 
ing-class education. 

With the turn of the half century, a gradual change came about in 
social attitudes. The period which followed was one of social recon- 
ciliation and consolidation in place of class conflict. The new industrial 
state was settling down and the growing prosperity of this age was 
shared in some measure by the wage earners, at least in the better 
organized trades. Education now came to be regarded as one of the 
privileges to be shared with the more fortunate sections of the 
community. With the spread of opportunities for general elementary 
education for children, adult education was conceived as the spread of 
enlightenment—making the philosophy and culture of the privileged 
classes available to all who sought it. It was in this spirit that the 
Universities reached out in the last quarter of the century through 
University Extension ; and in the same spirit, large numbers of work- 
ing men took advantage of the opportunities thus offered. But this 
task which for a time was so admirably performed by University 
Extension, has now been taken over at one end of the scale by broad- 
casting and the cinema, and at the other by an increased number of 
Universities whose doors have been opened in large measure, irrespec- 
tive of means or class, to all who have the ability and the will to enable 
them to profit by their teaching. 

Already, in the last quarter of the nineteenth century, new forces 
were at work which were to lead to more serious and more specific 
demands in the field of adult education. New working-class institu- 
tions were taking shape with the sanction and protection of law and, 
in the early years of the present century, a new political Labour Party 
came into being. Just as, with the growth of modern industry and 
commerce, new categories of officials and supervisory workers were 
needed in increasing numbers with better educational equipment than 
could be provided by the elementary schools, so also in the new 
national Trade Unions, in the local Co-operative Societies, and in the 
field of political action, more and more men were needed with the 
knowledge and training commensurate with their new responsibili- 
ties. This was a conscious need, not only of those who were to serve 
as paid officials, but also of the growing number of those who were 
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to find opportunities of voluntary service in their local organizations 
or in politics. It was to meet these new needs—perhaps unconsciously 
—that the Tutorial Class movement came into existence in 1907, 
sponsored by the Workers’ Educational Association and the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. The rapid growth of University Tutorial classes was 
a clear indication that they responded to a widely felt want. They 
were to be of inestimable value to the working-class movement in the 
formative years before the first world war—although the movement 
was, of course, never narrowly limited to that specific purpose and was 
open to all who were willing to submit themselves to the discipline of 
academic studies. 

It may very well be asked, in view of the recent insistence upon the 
Tutorial Class as the primary if not the only proper form of Univer- 
sity extra-mural teaching, whether conditions and needs have not 
so far changed as to require a new and more varied approach to the 
problems of adult education in this present age. Some part at least 
of the need which was formerly met by the establishment of University 
Tutorial Classes finds its satisfaction now in the great growth of 
secondary education and in the wider opportunities for University 
education, especially in the modern Universities. This is not to say 
that the University Tutorial class has been superseded as a means of 
University extra-mural teaching ; but it does suggest that it should be 
seen in proper perspective and in relation to the infinitely more com- 
plex and varied needs of the present day. 

It will be seen that, throughout its past history, adult education has 
been used to fill the gaps caused by deficiencies in other branches 
of education. The time has now come when we must consider the 
positive tasks of adult education—those purposes which it alone can 
serve and must serve if the difficult problems of present-day society 
are to be solved and if the new possibilities opened up by the growth 
of knowledge are to be fully realized. Before going on to deal with 
these specific tasks and purposes, it is necessary to consider what are 
the outstanding characteristics of society in this present age. 

First, there is the growing complexity of our social organization, 
conditioned as it is by increased size and by the progressive application 
of new knowledge in all its branches to the business of the community. 
This has led to vast changes in methods of government and adminis- 
tration, and our so-called democratic methods of government no 
longer seem as simple or as effective as they were. One consequence of 
this growing complexity is the need to ensure the co-operation of 
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widely differing but interdependent social and national groups. It is 
coming to be realized that great technical advances are of little avail 
without understanding of the human factors which make for the 
smooth working of the whole. The possibilities of breakdown are 
infinite, and they are more likely to arise from a failure of human 
sympathy and understanding than from any failure of technical 
knowledge. 

The situation is complicated by the fact that, for reasons which are 
well known, advanced societies to-day are characterized by ageing 
populations, and it is clear that the continued application of new 
knowledge, which has made possible a lengthening out of the average 
span of human life and the maintenance of more numerous popula- 
tions at higher standards of living, may ultimately fail through lack 
of adaptability in the higher age groups, which themselves have 
become more numerous in relation to the total population. 

What are the implications of all this for education in general and 
for adult education in particular? Knowledge has increased in this 
modern age more rapidly than in any other period of human history. 
The preservation and propagation of this vast array of knowledge is 
necessary for the maintenance of society in its present form and for 
the preservation of the standards of living to which civilized societies 
have become accustomed. The task of preserving, handing on and 
increasing essential knowledge has become more and more exacting 
in modern communities and has involved a great increase in the pro- 
vision made for education. Broader foundations have had to be laid 
in the schools: whereas a few enlightened people in the early nine- 
teenth century believed in the necessity of elementary education for 
all, to-day all sections and all parties are convinced that nothing short 
of secondary education for all can provide for the needs of the present 
day. Upon these foundations, however, we have to build a vast super- 
structure of higher knowledge in the field of science, in technology, 
in the arts of administration and in relation to a great and varied 
range of professional skills. In order to maintain this burden of know- 
ledge, it is necessary for all those who are able to pursue their educa- 
tion beyond the statutory school-leaving age to enter thereafter upon 
a period of intensive specialization in those studies which are designed 
to fit them for the service of the community. This need for specializa- 
tion applies not merely in technological and professional studies ; it 
is characteristic to-day of all higher education, even in Arts Faculties, 
and is the inevitable consequence of the growth of knowledge. 
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It is useless to deplore the need for specialization at the post-school 
stage of education, since this is a necessary condition for the continued 
existence of our civilization. But we are faced by a dilemma ; for 
extreme specialization in higher education is itself inimical to the 
qualities needed in a democratic society : breadth of vision, balanced 
judgment, tolerance of the beliefs and opinions of others, and a broad 
understanding of the problems and purposes of society as a whole. 
Therefore the complement to specialization must be a many-sided 
development of adult education. It is only at this stage that the wider 
education of the citizen becomes possible, not only because there is 
no time for it at any earlier stage, but also because the necessary content 
of education at this further stage demands the maturity of mind and 
experience which comes only with adult years. Even apart from that, 
however, adult education is needed because knowledge itself is con- 
stantly changing and the specialist therefore cannot afford to rest upon 
his early training. Thus the individual citizen to-day needs no: only 


| the broadening influence of a wider culture, but also the renewal of 
his specialized knowledge and a deepening realization of its signifi- 


cance in the general scheme of things. There is yet another considera- 
tion. Unless intellectual interests are kept alive, an ageing population 
tends to become less adaptable in its response to new knowledge and 
new applications of knowledge. This is a further argument for the 
continuance of education far beyond the limits of formal schooling 
and specialized training, and it is one which applies particularly to 
this present age. 

Finally, adult education must concern itself with the quality of life 
in society. Unless our technological advances bring us nearer to the 
possibility of the good life for the many—-which is the ultimate mean- 
ing of democracy—they can serve no significant purpose. They can, 
however, ser, . that particular purpose by releasing men and women 
from laborious effort and by increasing the amount of leisure. But 
this in turn is without meaning unless increased leisure provides oppor- 
tunities for the cultivation of interests and abilities which find little 
scope in the day-to-day tasks of modern industry. The creative use of 
leisure should lead not only to increased intellectual power, but also 
to a great development of artistic abilities and to the growth of those 
moral qualities which are the mark of true citizenship. There is in 
this sense a limitless field for adult education. 

If this analysis of present-day needs and possibilities is correct, then 
it is absurd to suppose that adult education can be conceived in terms 
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of limited objectives, either in relation to certain sections of society, 
for example the manual workers, or in relation to particular subjects, 
for instance the secial sciences. Still less is it possible to say that the 
purposes of adult :ducation can only be served through given types of 
courses organized in a particular way. Some of those who claim to 
speak for adult education seem to think that it is still the main task 
of the Universities in their extra-mural work to do for the new 
governing class what Oxford and Cambridge did for the old, except 
that for the former class, unlike the latter, education for political 
responsibility apparently means always education in government, or 
economics, or some other of the social sciences. 

It cannot be denied that the Universities have led the way in the 
modern development of adult education. This is manifestly right, 
since they are the custodians of that higher learning which is proper 
to the adult stage of education. But Dr. Raybould in his recent book* 
would have us limit the Universities in this field to the kind of extra- 
mural activity which involves ‘ a long and systematic course of study ’, 
with the possible concession of short courses ‘for persons who have 
already graduated, but who wish to study the limited aspects of their 
subjects ’. The reason given is that only thus can a ‘ University stan- 
dard ’ of work in extra-mural classes be attained. No attempt is made 
to define what is meant by a ‘ University standard ’. In fact, there is 
in any University a multiplicity of standards, as any teacher knows 
who has had to teach ordinary undergraduates and mark their essays 
in such subjects as economics. Both those in the Universities who 
criticize extra-mural work and those who try to meet the critics on 
their own ground speak as though all teaching in the University is at 
the level of Final Honours. In fact, the conception of a ‘ standard’, 
for which the nofmal measure is examination performance, is mean- 
ingless in relation to the tasks of adult education. We have to think 
rather in terms of University quality ; and this cannot be measured 
merely, if at all, by the duration of the course of study. Moreover, the 
emphasis upon mere duration ignores the variety of the tasks of adult 
education : intensive training ; the stimulation of new interests ; and 
the diffusion of knowledge. While the long and systematic course of 
study is appropriate for the first, a much more varied approach is 
needed for the rest, but without any sacrifice of that essential quality 
which is the mark of University teaching. 


* The English Universities and Adult Education. WEA, 1951. 
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In this pre-occupation with methods, there is a danger of losing 
sight of ends. If our purpose in adult education to-day is to spread 
enlightenment and understanding and to raise the level of interest 
and ability in the widest possible range of creative activities, then our 
methods must be as diverse as the material with which we have to deal 
and as varied as the objects which we have in view. 

In order to emphasize his point, Dr Raybould embarks upon a 
sweeping condemnation of shorter courses conducted by Universities ; 
but there is no evidence that he has undertaken any actual investiga- 
tion into the quality of this work in the different University areas. 
His argument is 2 priori and rests merely upon his own assumptions 
as to the relation between duration and standards. Surely all of us 
can remember even single lectures, delivered by scholars with the gift 
of interpretation, men who speak with the authority of mature scholar- 
ship, which have been epoch-making in our own thinking. On the 
other hand, we are all only too familiar with the plodding course 
under the pedestrian tutor. 

The point is that we must apply the same test of quality to all our 
work, whatever form it may take, not assume arbitrarily that one 
particular form has an innate superiority over any other, whatever the 
object in view. It may well be that some Universities have been satis- 
fied with something less than University quality in some of the work 
that they have sponsored ; but this applies to Tutorial classes as well 
as to shorter courses. The remedy is not to hand over all such courses 
to the WEA as Responsible Body, as Raybould suggests, but to select 
tutors and lecturers with greater care and to make sure that, what- 
ever the work they are doing, their inspiration is kept alive by constant 
renewal at the source. If adult education in the academic sense is to 
serve the needs of a society which has set before itself the ideal of 
secondary education for all, it is of vital importance that the direct 
link with the University should be strengthened. A weakening of this 
link, by excluding introductory courses (which are not necessarily 
‘elementary’ courses) from the purview of the Universities, could 
only ultimately have the effect of discouraging those longer and more 
intensive courses which all of us are anxious to preserve. 

There are, of course, subjects and groups for which the sponsorship 
of the University is not only not required but would also be inappro- 
priate. The great growth in the kinds of adult education sponsored 
by local education authorities is evidence of this. But where the sub- 
ject is one which is normally taught in a University, the University is 
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the body best able to guarantee the quality, objectivity and continuity 
of the teaching sought by mature students in adult classes and courses. 
To put the so-called ‘ pioneer work ’ into a different category, to leave 
it to a body whose primary function is not teaching, and to use for it 
tutors who may have little opportunity of keeping in touch with the 
development of their own subjects, is merely to put the wrong goods 
in the shop window. 

In planning adult education for this present age, we have to keep 
in view not the deficiencies and lost opportunities of the past, but the 
possibilities of the future. In an age of better educational opportunity, 
adult education is no longer to be regarded as the last resource of the 
educationally under-privileged, but as the new hope of an educated 
democracy. 
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SCIENCE AND VALUES* 


by F. Bronowski 
Director, Central Research Establishment, National Coal Board 


EN and women in their lives set themselves certain ends, 
and judge the means which they allow themselves to reach 
these ends, by certain standards. I shall use the word ‘ values ’ 
for the standards by which they judge both their ends and their means. 

I take it as obvious that these values are not born with the child. 
Even the saint has to learn his values from his own experience. Even 
if you are Shakespeare, you have to start life by learning English; and 
in the same way it seems to me plain that values are something that 
you learn, in yourself and in others, as you explore the world and 
human beings. These activities of exploring and discovering cover the 
whole of life; they cover all the arts and they include science. What 
I have to say makes no special claim for science. In my view, science 
contributes to the elucidation of values exactly because it is part of the 
normal activity of men. And values are formed in activity, not in 
contemplation. 

In one respect, however, science claims to be more than just another 
activity. Science has for one of its aims that it shall be a guide to action, 
and it may claim to be the only guide that can surely foretell what 
future results will follow from our present actions. But scientists and 
non-scientists are deeply divided on the force which they should give 
to this claim. Science is a practical guide to the outcome of our actions, 
but is it also a good guide? 

Most non-scientists are content to think that if science as a guide is 
not absolutely immoral, it is at least without morals. It seems to me 
that they usually go on to think that the practice of science even 
atrophies the moral judgment in those who do practise it. 

Asa practising scientist, I know from my own experience that these 
views are false. They are false for three reasons. 

First, when you actually practise science, you discover that it can- 
not be done at all unless certain ways of behaving are accepted. It is 
impossible to carry on any scientific discussion if one of the disputants 
does not think it necessary to be truthful. It is only possible to make 
progress when the body of scientists has a regard for freedom of 

* The substance of a contribution to a recorded debate in the ‘ 51 Society’, Man- 
chester, Murch 1952. 
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thought, for tolerance, for independence. In short, the practice of 
science induces in those who practise it a set of values to which they 
must hold if they are to learn from nature and from one another. 

Second, science has this advantage over most other forms of activity 
that we carry on, that it urges those who practise it to be original. I 
rate very highly this challenge to make our judgments truly our own. 
I think that second-hand values are second-rate values. However good 
a society you may believe yourself to be building, however noble its 
distant aims, if values are simply imposed on those in it, then the 
society will be as lifeless as the Republics of Plato and Hitler. 

Third, science is above all a unifying activity, which tries to find 
order and coherence in the phenomena of the dead and living world. 
And in my mind values are essentially an appreciation of order in the 
universe, particularly order in human life. It seems to me impossible 
to keep apart the ordering activity which says, ‘ This is better than 
that,’ from the scientific activity which says, ‘I will discover how the 
two are related.’ 

I have put these three points abruptly; let me now review them 
more slowly. I will take them in the reverse order, for of the three 
it is the last which is most often misunderstood. Non-scientists con- 
stantly fall back into the fallacy of thinking that science is a fact- 
finding activity. It is not. Science is a fact-arranging activity; the 
difference is enormous and enormously important. The progress that 
has been made in science over the last three hundred years has aimed 
always at, and has always sprung from, the bringing together under 
single heads of wider and wider fields of experience. People knew 
that gravity reaches to the tops of trees before Newton was born; what 
he added was the decisive recognition that the same force reaches to 
hold the moon in her orbit, and that beyond this a like force swings 
the earth round the sun. Think how, step by step, Faraday linked 
electricity with magnetism; then Clerk Maxwell showed that light is 
related to both; Hertz found the radio waves; and Einstein began 
his life-long search to link them all with gravitation, when he showed 
that the mass of the sun bends light towards it. Or think of the greatest 
of the fact-arranging theories, Darwin’s theory of evolution, which 
suddenly gave order to the tangle of living species by a single insight, 
and with a single concept of natural selection. 

This is the central content of science : to bring together diverse fields 
of experience and group them round single concepts. Space-time, 
electro-magnetism, the animal metabolism or the unconscious are not 
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facts which the patient finger fishes out of nature’s soup. They are 
ways of giving a rational order to the facts, and for me they rank 
precisely with the abstract value-concepts which give unity to ethics 
—with love and loyalty and singleness of mind. Both are those 
magnetic centres which hold together and give meaning to the 
pattern of conduct, in nature or in man. 

I cannot refrain from a small digression on this point. It is to under- 
line the pleasure which the scientist takes in this exercise of his gift 
of insight. We are used to thinking of the activity of the artist as being 
pleasurable in itself. We think of Goethe as writing with a smile. And 
yet we think of the scientific activity as being grim and unpleasant. 
But that just isn’t so. The imagination that creates and the insight that 
discovers are fellows. They seek the same kind of unity and they give 
the same kind of pleasure. Indeed, all men and all animals experiment 
and thereby discover their nature: that is, all men and all animals 
play. The scientist at work or the fox-cub at play take pleasure in 
what they do as a discovery, because it is a free activity. 

This brings me back naturally to my second point, which was the 
challenge of science to each of us to form his own mind. A fact-finding 
science, of course, can only be right or wrong, and that for ever. But 
a fact-arranging science changes with the passage of time and is con- 
stantly re-inventing the truth. Scientific theory is always on the move, 
in a recognizable direction in time. It is as human as evolution itself— 
and no evolutionary strain has ever been produced that has gone back 
on itself. Newton was perfectly true in his time; yet lis problems had 
to be thought out afresh before I was born, and the truth that Einstein 
found was not Newton’s. Truth in this scientific sense means a mani- 
fold and coherent pattern into which the factors and experiences of the 
universe fit; and time is one of these. So also outside science we must 
surely recognize that ideal truth and ideal societies do not exist. Each 
generation and each man must also think out their human problems 
afresh; and though their values will change only slightly, change they 
will. Of course they must; they do. Has Christianity remained un- 
changed? When we now talk of Christian ethics, do we mean the 
broad practice of love and charity of the late seventeenth century; or 
do we mean the stress on thrift and frugality and intolerance which 
dominated the early nineteenth century? Values at last take their 
meaning from men, and from men in society. And we, in an age 
pregnant with original thought, have a positive burden laid on us 
to-day to find an ethic which matches our scientific achievement. 
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Thus I come full circle to my first point: that the values of the 
scientist grow out of his practice in science. The values of our age are 
on the move because science has offered us a potential of wealth— 
wealth of speculation and physical wealth—which nothing but 
disaster can now undo: which it would be disaster to undo. The basic 
discovery that science has made in these three hundred years is that 
it is possible to have a world in which the individual can hope to 
fulfil his wants. That discovery has shifted the underground basis on 
which all ethic has long rested. Our past ethics have been grounded 

| on the fear of famine. It is because famine was constantly on the 
‘ doorstep that we have given a high value to abstinence and self-denial 
and a whole complex of ascetic virtues. To-day fulfilment is on the 
doorstep, and people know that it is there. The change throws all the 
good books out of date, and it deeply bewilders us who have been 
brought up on them. But it will not be held back by writing out the 
book texts larger. The change has come from the laboratories, and it 
is from there that puzzled people expect a hand to be stretched out 
to them. The scientist must come to widen the values he learns there 
so that they can be actual in the experience of other people. I can 
foresee no other way of doing this than to change the accent of science 
itself. The drive which scientists must make during the coming half 
century is to explore the human personality. Above all, we have to 
learn what makes us human and not brute, and what makes our 
societies different from animal packs. We can earn the fulfilment 
which the physical sciences offer only if we seek the fulfilment of what 
is essentially human in us. 

I seem after all to have spoken a great deal about scientists. Yet 
nothing in what I have said implies that the scientist is any kind of 
special person; he is not a prophet in modern society. He is a man. I 
speak in a world which has a bad conscience about its ignorant use of 
science, and which tries to salve its bad conscience by pretending that 
science has no conscience at all. Yet that world which has so long 
abused his gifts wants to go on keeping the scientist as its charlady, 
while it perpetuates its own chaos in the name of Christian ethics. 

I believe that we live in difficult and troubled times. We live in 
times which threaten in many ways to split the human race between 
those who will have control and those who merely obey, however 
happily. The control may be by scientific methods and power, or it 
may be by psychological means. I think that it is not idle to fear 
that those slave societies of which H. G. Wells dreamt may yet come 
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true, ruled by his tall and handsome engineers. Unlike the scientists 
portrayed by H. G. Wells, I am neither tall nor handsome nor an 
engineer. I don’t want to stalk about, nor do I want to be stalked. I 
think his society is a nightmare. I want desperately to find a bridge 
between ordinary human pursuits and the pursuits of science, by 
putting an end to the idea that science is a highly specialized magic. 
How are we going to find a discipline of the whole personality, of 
which science and humanism will be parts? No god-given ethic will 
do it; we must do it ourselves, in our own actions and our lives. I 
think that there is only one such discipline, and that is the discipline 
of living through our life. 
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COMMUNITY CENTRES— 
THE CONSUMER’S VIEW 


by A. Wilcox 
Lecturer in Education, The Training College, Loughborough 


HIS article is based upon an analysis of 217 completed question- 

naire forms returned by members of ten Community Associations 

in Manchester. The forms were issued and collected in 1950 and 
1951, while I was making a study of community problems in 
Manchester as a Research Fellow of Manchester University. The 
questionnaires were all issued at the respective Centres, so that those 
answering them contain a higher proportion of ‘ effective’ CA mem- 
bers and Centre-users than would be the case with a purely random 
sample of CA members. Neither the ages of CA members, nor their 
activities at the Centre, are reflected with any exactness in the figures 
drawn from the completed questionnaires. 

Despite all this, the broad picture that emerges from the infor- 
mation given accords with that obtained in other ways, and it fills in 
some details that could not have been obtained in any other manner. 
Nearly all the questionnaires were taken away, considered, completed, 
and returned on another occasion, sometimes with comments on a 
separate sheet. Many of the Seniors (aged 60 upwards) regarded the 
questionnaire as a kind of quiz and gave much useful information, 
but their returned forms contained a higher proportion of blank spaces 
than was the case with young and ordinary adult members. The best 
yield, in personal information and in thought about their Centre, 
came from members in the normal adult range, 18-60. It 1s from the 
information supplied by those in this range that the safest inferences 
may be drawn. 

The first table discloses a fact which presents a problem in some 
Centres : a narrow membership waist-line that lies somewhere within 
the 20-40 age-range. Potential members who are most often reported 
absent are young married people, and others between the early 
twenties and late thirties. In age and marital condition those giving 
this information on the questionnaires are divided as follows : 
(Widows and widowers are included in the Married columns, and 
their numbers are shown in brackets.) 
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Male Female 

Ages Married | Single Married Single Total 
14-17 19 8 27 
* 18-21 I 17 I 12 31 
22-25 I fe) — 5 16 
26-30 2 3 2 6 13 
31-40 2 2 13 3 20 
41-50 20(1) | I 22 4 47 
51-60 9 _ 7 — 16 
61-70 9(2) I 19(9) aa 29 
71 and above | 5(1) — 7(3) -- 12 
| 

211 

Occupations are given as : 

Still at school 7 
Housewives 65 
Retired men II 
Part-time women workers 4 
Office workers, typists, clerks 34 
Apprentices and other beginners in various trades —_—17 
Shop assistants, salesmen, agents II 
Engineers of various kinds 10 
Public authority employees 7 
Other workers : professional and managerial 15 
skilled 12 

unskilled 8 

201 


The table below summarizes the answers given by members in the 
main adult body (ages 18 to 59 inclusive) and the two wings of the 
movement. The line drawn at 60 is, however, for many members very 
arbitrary. While some people are attracted to the Community Centre 
at or about the age of 60 by the existence of a Senior section, others, 
who may have been members for years, are carried by the mere 
efflux of time over the 60-line. It is only those in the former group 
that we can properly speak of as belonging to a Senior ‘ wing’ of 


the movement. 


The percentages in brackets show that those below 18 or over 60 
are more likely to have a special reason for joining than those coming 
to the Centre as ordinary adult members. ‘Companionship ’ is self- 
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explanatory. While it is sought by most as a personal benefit, how- 
ever, this not the only construction to be placed on the motive, 
as this answer shows: ‘To be a more interesting partner for my 
husband.’ The family aspect is brought out by another member, who 
joined her Association to bring another member of her family along 
to help him mix with others. ‘ Particular activity ’ includes organiza- 
tion and administration as well as activities undertaken by sections or 
classes. The figures in brackets are percentages of all those in the 
particular band. 


MEMBERSHIP OF ASSOCIATIONS 


Chief reason given by those 
with a special reason for Other 


members 


Number 


Members 


How long 


giving special 
reason for 
joining 


joining 


Companion- 
ship 


Particular 
activity 


of family 


21 


2°8 years 


19(90%) 


3(14%) 


14(67%) 


4(19%) 


Range : 
1 month to 
7 years 


Average : 

136 3°9 years 
nge : 

1 month to 


18 years 
60 —60 


Average : 
36(88%) 29(71%) 5(12%) 19(46%) 


102(75%) 26(19%) 65(47%) 62(46%) 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Average : | 
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| 
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1 month to 
1g years 


A few members gave other reasons for joining their Assdciation. 
These could broadly be divided into the ‘ Service to the Community ’ 
type, including those practical and idealistic aims associated with 
the original coming together of tenants on housing estates, and a 
‘ negative ’ type, in which the desire to avoid something (e.g. ‘ tension 
at home ’) appears to be stronger than the desire for an activity or 
companionship. 

The striking fact that emerges from these columns is that the need 
for companionship is abiding, and increases with the years. The value 
of Community Associations in meeting this prime social need in the 
case of the over-sixties is underlined by the information given in the 
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last column of the table and compared with that of marital condition 
given earlier. Below the age of 18 young people tend to come to the 
Centre as individuals; but by the age of 60 circumstances compel a 
growing number of people to seek companionship through CA 
membership as individuals again. 

The activities enjoyed by CA members cannot well be set down 
in the compass of a single table. General ‘Club’ activities are the 
most popular at all ages and with both sexes. These correspond to 
the activities of sections found in all well-developed Associations : 
Social, Youth, Ladies’, Men’s, and Senior sections offering their 
members card and other indoor games, dancing, and physical and 
mental recreations. Activities mentioned most often by name (instead 
of being given under a general club title) are dancing and dramatics. 
Mentioned almost equally often are various forms of organization 
and service within the Association. No list of Community Centre 
activities would be complete without the organizational, administra- 
tive, and committee work in which so many members find fulfilment. 
It is in this field that the purposes of Community and Adult Education 
Centres can be most clearly distinguished. The exercise of leadership, 
of whatever degree, is of greatest appeal within the 40-60 age range. 

Though diversity of interests among CA members is regarded as an 
aim of leadership, there is a strong minority with a single specific 
purpose in coming to the Centre. 

Some of those returning questionnaires suggested improvements 
designed to promote this very diversity. The improvements in greatest 
demand are new Centres, extensions to old Centres, and ampler 
rooms. Almost half of those offering suggestions mentioned premises, 
and it is certain that many members take the provision of adequate 
premises as the prime necessity of progress in their Associations. 
‘Provide a large suitable building and the rest would follow’ 
expresses a widespread view. ‘Premises of our own would increase 
membership and extend activities ’ is a familiar argument. The words 
‘our own’ appear in several replies, of which these are two: (from 
a Youth member), ‘ We need a place of our own where all the Associa- 
tion could be together instead of leaving the Junior and Youth sections 
separate, which has been the cause of a serious drifting apart, which 
we are now finding it hard to bridge,’ and (from a Senior of 72), ‘We 
need a building of our own, and hope it will be soon.’ For elderly 
people this is a severely practical question, since in a building under 
exclusive CA control, opening is possible at other times than in the 
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evening. ‘Centre open more often’ is seen by some as an alternative 
to Centre extension. 
Halls for large meetings, lectures, concerts, exhibitions, dancing, 


drama, etc., are often suggested, as well as gymnasiums and swim- 


ming baths. Probably these suggestions are made more for the record 
and for guidance when building may be undertaken than as needs 
which might be satisfied in the near future. Also in this category are 
suggestions for rest rooms, common rooms, libraries, and rooms of 
a specialist character, all reached, as one member says, ‘ by as few steps 
as possible, so that elderly and crippled persons may enjoy the com- 
pany of others’. A more modest, yet sorely felt, need is for storage 
space, particularly in schools. It may not be possible to arrange for 
the storage of scenery and stage properties, but suitable locked cup- 
boards might be provided so that ‘large articles (uncompleted craft 
work, for example) need not be carried home each week ’. 

Nearly all the new activities suggested belong to the general run of 
Centre activities. This is probably the result of ‘ visiting other Centres 
and inviting them to visit us’, a further suggestion which is widely, 
though sporadically, carried out. There is a clear, and largely unsatis- 
fied, demand from younger adults for rambles, theatre and concert 
parties, competitive games, gymnastics, and general club activities. 
Apart from the active games, the need for which is well known, and 
which form the backbone of most sections for younger members, 
drama heads the list. Drama is nearly always given by Youth clubs as 
one of their pursuits, and there must be few such clubs and sections 
which have not attempted it at one time or another. Yet, despite its 
catholic appeal and its place in the history of popular movements, its 
promise remains largely unfulfilled. The reason is not hard to find. 
Drama is fun, but unless it can be carried beyond the stage of ‘ dress- 
ing up’ it soon palls. It needs the guidance of someone who can 
canalize high spirits, show how desired results can best be obtained, 
detect and develop individual promise, and combine individuals into 
a team. This calls for something more than an interest in dramatics ; 
drama is an art, and this can rarely be appreciated, still less com- 
municated, by one who has received no guidance in it himself. Some 
training is essential in the leader, and its need has been felt by at 
least one member, who would like to take part in ‘ acting as apart 
from rehearsals’. Play-reading is also called for but, again, a know- 
ledge of plays and players is indispensable to get the best out of this 
deceptively simple form of self-entertainment. 
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The desire to take part in more drama is not confined to Youth 
sections, nor is the desire to enjoy music in performance or apprecia- 
tion. ‘ Performance from members ’, as it was put by one, is eminently 
suited to all art appreciation by informal groups. Light and modern 
music is especially requested, with members playing favourite records. 
No one who has seen the disc department of Lewis’s Manchester store 
crowded during the lunch hour by members of both sexes in their 
late teens and early twenties, can deny the attractive force exercised 
by the mere playing of records in popular taste. There is, however, a 
curious abstractedness about the young people there. The enjoyment 
is not quite individual, nor is it quite by groups. I have seen much 
the same borderline group experience when records have been played 
at random in Community Centres. When the personality of one of 
their own members has been linked with a particular record the 
experience has been greatly enhanced. The music becomes a medium 
of communication for the record-player as well as for the composer 
and instrumentalists, and this is especially so when a few words are 
added before or after the playing. Member-introducers, and member- 
performers, can also add personality to prose, poetry, and play read- 
ings, and to the visual arts. Experience exists in any group, ready 
to be shared; it only needs organization and imagination to tap it. 
Once tappped, judgment is needed to tell when the springs of present 
experience are exhausted, and how best to discover new experience. 
It is at this point that the trained musician, play producer, artist, or 
lecturer can best help the activity to reach a new level. 

A similar need is seen in discussion groups, where present know- 
ledge and experience may prove too shallow to exercise the mind. 
Where expertness is required, speakers must in all probability be at 
least locally well known, but the resources that exist among the mem- 
bers of a group are rarely appreciated. 

Questionnaire replies showed some demand for prictical classes : 
shoe repairing, work about the house and garden, woodwork, plastics, 
as well as for further crafts, and sewing with the use of sewing 
machine and iron. 

Some of the suggestions were doubtless made by members who 
assumed that others will accept the burden of carrying them out. One 
member, who enjoys Centre facilities three nights a week, and who 
neither serves his CA in any capacity and is not willing to accept 
office, nor belongs to any other organization, writes : ‘ Very interested 
in the amount of talking done about improvements, against the 
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amount of actions done about same.’ There are others, however, as 
the table below shows, who express themselves willing to give fuller 
service to their Association. 


Srrvict WITHIN THE ASSOCIATION 


‘ Do you serve the Association in any way ?’ 


YES NO No 
answer 
Member of other Member of other Would accept 
organization organization office 


Yes | No No | Yes No No | Yes | No No 


answer answer answer 
Youth | — 15 I fo) 9 6 I 
18 18 
Adult 33 28 I 23 38 I 21 33 8 I 
60 
Senior 5 6 2 12 9 4 6 12 7 7 


Total | 38 | 34 | 4 


37 54 21 9 


a 
N 
a 


This table brings out some striking facts about the sample of CA 
members who answered this question : 


Nearly 45 per cent of official and committee members do not 
belong to any other organization ; 

Just over 55 per cent of those who do not serve the Association 
in any way do not belong to any other organization; 

About one-third of all those who hold no office of any sort at 
present would accept office in their Association. 

The first two conclusions suggest that active members of one 
organization are also likely to be active in other organizations, but 
that, nevertheless, for a large minority Community Associations pro- ° 
vide the only outlet for their capacities for leadership and organization. 
This fact must be set against the low average period of membership 
of those filling in the questionnaire; only among the officials and 
committee members who are over sixty is the average above five years. 
Almost exactly half of the sample represented in the table belong 
to Associations formed since the war. As the Centres become older 
and enlarge the scope of their work this average is likely to increase. 

There is no reliable evidence yet of the scale of the introductions 
effected between unattached individuals and affiliated groups using 
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a Centre, or between members of groups; it is certain, however, that 
they are of considerably less importance than those effected between 
CA members, sections, and classes. In so far as Centres fulfil their 
function of effecting such introductions, the number of people for 
whom Community Centres remain the only places meeting their 
leisure-time interests must tend to fall, though the fall may be balanced 
by new recruitment. In the next few years, at any rate, they are likely 
to form a permanent and stable group within the Association, for 
these principal reasons : 


The management of Centres, the administration of CA affairs, 
the development of sections and classes, and the preservation of 
good relations with affiliated bodies are sufficiently absorbing 
and exacting that they must heavily engage the time of the 
voluntary workers who accept responsibility for them; as 
Centres develop and Associations gain in influence they will 
continue to attract men and women who wish to play a part in 
a movement they feel to be progressive, expanding, and impor- 
tant; the very comprehensiveness of CA activities can afford a 
balanced and satisfying outlet for creative abilities. 


Ninety-six of the 188 answering this question belong to no other 
organization, and many of their number are included in the strong 
minority with a single specific interest in coming to the Centre. At 
most Centres the insularity of groups and the lack of enterprise of 
members in discovering fresh interests is considered a largely unsolved 
problem of leadership. The proportion among non-office-holders of 
those who would accept major or minor office shows the existence 
of a notable reservoir, that could well be tapped, of interest in CA 
affairs. Those who feel that organization falls upon too few shoulders 
will be encouraged to know that when oppoprtunity offers others 
are willing to find personal fulfilment in helping to share the burden. 

The average number of visits paid to the Centre per week (chiefly 
evenings, but including some afternoon visits by older members) lies 
between 3 and 4 for officials, and between 2 and 3 for non-officials, 
for all decades up to the age of 70. At those Centres open every week- 
day, more than one-third of officials estimate for themselves 5 or more 
visits per week; for all Centres in the sample only 1 in 9 ordinary 
members attends as often as this. Correspondingly, for all Centres, 
whereas only 1 in 8 of officials attends as rarely as once a week, the 
proportion for ordinary members is 1 in 3. 
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When estimates of attendance are compared with answers to the 
question ‘How do you usually spend the evenings of the week?’ 
some interesting results emerge. 


CENTRE AND Home 


Number of evenings per week spent | Individuals for whom 


Ages away from home | Individuals | the Centre represents 
—_—__——__——_——— represented | all their out-of-home 
cya Pepe | interests 
14-17 | 1 |— I 6 6 | 2 | 12 | 28 2 
18-39 | 3 | 1 39 6 
40-59 | 3 | 8 | 2 57 | 24 
| 


The proportion of individuals for whom the Centre represents all 
their out-of-home interests, rises from 7 per cent in the 14-17 group to 
I5 per cent in the 18-39 group and 42 per cent in the 40-59 group. It 
is evident that for many in the 14-17 group, visits to the Centre occupy 
only part of an evening. Some look in at the Centre on their way 
home from evening classes. The range of interests expressed by 
younger CA members, their average of over five evenings per week 
spent away from home, and the low proportion of those who find 
completely satisfactory outlets for their energies and interests at the 
Centre suggest that social experimentation similar to that within 
Youth sections takes place among young people in several other 
quarters than the Centre (dance halls, cinemas, sports gatherings, and 
places suitable for outings and visits), that many of these alternative 
interests are of a sort that Centres could satisfy, and that, taken as a 
whole, Centre activities for younger adults do not provide the variety 
or degree of experience demanded of them. Most Associations com- 
plain of a drift that is not completely explained by the demands of 
National Service and of the lack of a hard core of really enthusiastic 
members. Members, for their part, complain that apart from the 
narrow range of pursuits represented by equipment available ‘ there’s 
nothing todo ’. 

For the age-group 60 upwards the figures include afternoon meet- 
ings of Senior sections. These are in many cases the sole contact of 
the member with the Association, and in some cases the only social 
outing of the week. For 51 per cent the Centre represents all their 
out-of-home interests. Seniors need less physical equipment than 
those in the younger age ranges, they have fewer alternative interests, 
and find the Centre more satisfying. 
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Personal incentives are given in answer to the question ‘ Has the 
Association helped you in your personal life?’ Younger members 
show, on the whole, a more consciously experimental frame of mind 
than middle-aged and older members. ‘ It has helped me to pick out 
the right people to associate with’ comes from a boy of 16, and ‘It 
helped me see what boysare like ’ from a girl a year younger. Similarly, 
“Getting along with other lads’ is the aim and achievement of a 
boy of 17. ‘ It is somewhere to go where you can meet boys and girls 
who have the same interests ’ is a typical statement of positive aim; 
often, though, the attitude is vaguely negative : ‘ The Centre makes 
me spend less money and leaves me less time for wondering what to 
do.’ There is a greater proportion of answers on the twin themes 
‘occupies my time’ and ‘ somewhere to go’ from Youth members 
than from older, but relatively few younger members find satisfaction 
in a definite field : ‘ It has educated me in committee work and public 
service ’ and ‘ It has helped me to be a better mixer and as a member 
of committees I have learned to stand adverse criticism ’. This self- 
assessment comes from a clerk of 18 who attends the Centre three 
evenings a week and is not a member of any other organization. 

At all ages, and with both sexes, there is a widespread sense of 
personal gain in association with others at the Centre. ‘ New interests 
in people themselves, learning to understand and appreciate,’ ‘ It has 
developed my personality ’ and ‘I have found good fellowship both 
socially and spiritually ’ convey much the same impression, yet their 
writers are separated by decades in age and experience. Personal gain 
and new interests are nowhere more evident and nowhere more 
appreciated than among middle-aged housewives. Representative 
replies from this important section of the community include the 
following : ‘ It has given me an interest outside the home; up to join- 
ing I rarely went anywhere—it’s done me good!’ Another writes, 
‘Having given up business on account of sickness at home, one is apt 
to feel cut off from company,’ but the Centre has given her ‘ more 
intimate contact with a mixed group of people ’. For a housewife of 
51, ‘It has given me new friends and something to occupy spare time. 
Helped me in time of sickness by visits (underlined) and flowers.’ 
The welfare side of CA work is greatly appreciated by men as well 
as women. 

The gain is often personal. ‘ It gives something to look forward to 
each day after household duties,’ but it often possesses a wider rele- 
vance : ‘It has made me a much happier person, and hence everyone 
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happier all round,’ ‘It has helped me to express myself and live a 
fuller and happier life, and to help others’ and ‘ It has given my hus- 
band and myself a common pleasant interest and added friends ’. 

The gain rests sometimes wholly within the mind and sometimes 
it takes the form of outlets for physical energy and co-operative capaci- 
ties. Compare, ‘ Making the best of middle-age with a view to having 
a store of memories to look back on’ (from a housewife who spends 
three evenings a week at the Centre), with ‘Running Youth Club’, 
‘taking an active part in meetings’, ‘committee work’, ‘ canteen 
work ’, ‘ making own clothes’, ‘ making useful articles ’, all of which 
represent new interests discovered by coming to the Centre. 

It is one of the outstanding virtues of the community movement 
that it combines givers and receivers not as such but as sharers in 
a common undertaking. Those who have ‘learned to be tolerant’, 
‘gained a new outlook ’, ‘found that I am a member of the com- 
munity first and an official secondly ’, and ‘ found a greater interest 
in human nature’ can see, within their own CA, how they have 
succeeded in changing others as well as themselves. The most numer- 
ous expressions of benefit received from the efforts of others come 
from over-sixties. ‘We feel that we older people are not forgotten’ 
has often been said to me and, in these or other words, written on the 
questionnaires. ‘ The Association has helped in cheering a lonely life’ 
writes a woman of 75, and goes on, ‘ The over-sixties group is my one 
outing a week.’ ‘It has given me an objective,’ writes the chairman 
of one over-sixty group. Community Centres will have fulfilled a 
vast educational and social purpose when more of us can say, in the 
last decade or two of our lives: ‘I have learned the art of living with 


my neighbour.’ 
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A HOPE FOR SCIENCE 
by David Layton 


Royal Grammar School, Newcastle 


give a due place both to the study of science and the study of the 


] T is right and proper that ‘ the liberal education of adults’ should ' 


humanities. The Interim Report of the Committee established 
jointly in 1948 by the National Foundation of Adult Education and 
the British Association not only stresses this view but goes further. 


The suggestion is made that it might well be a duty of such a liberal _ 


education to ensure that a bridge is built between what Professor 
H. Butterfield has called ‘ the two estranged halves of our fractured 
civilization ’. 

No suggestions as to how this may be achieved are included in 
the Report but an analysis is made of what is meant by the term 
“Science in adult education ’. In summary the meanings are : 

(1) Formal teaching of science to adults in terms of the subject 
classification familiar in schools and universities, e.g. physics, 
chemistry, biology, astronomy, geology. 

(2) Due regard for the methods, nature and consequences of 
scientific discovery in the teaching of subjects, e.g. history, soci- 
ology and economics which are traditionally ‘ Arts’ subjects. 

(3) An attempt to relate the underlying facts of scientific discoveries 
and their applications to direct living experience without 
analysis into academic disciplines at all, e.g. medicine, disease 
and health. 

Whilst there is much of value in each of these interpretations, there 

are many difficulties littering the path of development into a success- 
ful course. Not least is the heterogeneous background of the students 


in the class. Here, quite frequently, the university graduate is rubbing | 


shoulders with the individual who has had no formal education since 
the age of fourteen years. 

Only the second of the suggestions lends itself, I think, with any 
ease, to the establishment of a link between the ‘ Arts’ and the 
Sciences. However, this would involve tutors in history, literature, 
sociology, etc., familiarizing themselves with the methods, nature and 


achievements of science. Almost invariably ‘ non-scientists’ by train- | 
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ing, at the moment few of them would claim competence in this field. 
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I wish to suggest that this problem of bridging the gap between 
the Arts and the Sciences, and certain of the problems of teaching 
science in adult education, may be solved with some degree of 
success by 

(1) an extension of the above analysis of the meaning of the term 

‘ science in adult education ’ to include a study of the History 
and Philosophy of Science, and 

(2) making full use of the fact that, in adult education, not only 

is one not bound by tradition and external pressure to the 
conventional divisions of knowledge, but the, often unwritten 
and unspoken, questions of the students, around which the 
course should be built, frequently cut right across these 
divisions. 

The percentage of the total lectures provided by Extra-Mural and 
WEA organizations which relates to scientific subjects is very low ; 
5 per cent is the figure quoted by W. E. Flood in an article in apuLt 
EDUCATION, December 1948. The potential role of science in ‘the 
liberal education of adults’ is surely a greater one than this. I would 
suggest that one important approach to realizing this potentiality is 
for the science to be introduced within the framework of a study of 
the History and Philosophy of Science, the course being a hybrid, 
designed essentially to bridge the gulf between the Arts and the 
Sciences. Although it is possible to do something along these lines in 
a sessional course, the form of class most suited for the purpose would 
undoubtedly be a three-year tutorial class with its attendant advantage 
of protracted study. 

For the student untrained in science, an introduction te the History 
of Science has much to recommend it. The ‘ block-and-gap ’ or ‘ case- 
history ’ type of course, dealing with a limited period, a famous con- 
troversy or a particular theory can be used to illustrate the growth 
and progression of science. Original papers of the great scientists can 
provide material of much value for this work. What can be achieved 
along these lines has been shown by James B. Conant, the President 
of Harvard University, in the Terry Lectures ‘On Understanding 
Science’. In general, for pupils with a non-scientific background, if 
the development of scientific knowledge is related to the other great 
branches of knowledge, e.g. literature, philosophy, religion, the course 
will usually have a much greater appeal than a more formal exposition 
of a particular branch of science. To quote Dr Flood again in connec- 
tion with his investigations into the scientific interests of adults, * those 
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who know little science are more likely to be interested in a presenta- 
tion based upon history and upon the effects of science on the indi- 
vidual and society ’ (Nature, October 7th, 1950). 

It is possible, also, with non-scientists to give some idea of the 
discipline that is involved in a scientific investigation. Certain prob- 
lems of general interest, such as the truth of a superstition, can be 
solved by the use of scientific techniques.* This participation in actual 
investigations, directly acquainting the student with the values 
observed in science, would play a role corresponding to the practical 
work in a more formal science course. 

What of the student who has some acquaintance with science? 
Would a hybrid course, as suggested above, and including some study 
of the History and Philosophy of Science, be of interest to him? Before 
any answer can be given to this question it is necessary to look in 
some detail at certain recent happenings which are very relevant to 
any considerations of an education involving science. 

The common failure of belief which is a characteristic of our time 
has often been regarded as to no small degree a direct or indirect result 
of science. For so many people religious faith and religious sanctions 
for morality have decayed with little to take their place. In the words 
of Auden 

‘no nightmare 
Of hostile objects could be as terrible as this Void.’ 

Of late amongst scientists there have been stirrings and activities 
which could perhaps be interpreted as symptoms of a growing con- 
cern with the foundations of their beliefs and with the limits of science 
and of our present education of scientists. Professor Sir Lawrence 
Bragg, at a discussion of the report on the Regulations for the Natural 
Sciences Tripos, October 18th, 1949, attempted to define what he 
believed to be lacking in the present course for science undergraduates. 
He was greatly concerned with expression, with the inability of 
scientists to produce ‘ those turns of phrase or happy analogy which 
throw a flying bridge across a chasm of misunderstanding and make 
contact between mind and mind ’, and he stated, ‘I feel very strongly 
that a Cambridge education for our scientists should include some 
contact with the humanistic side.’ 

A similar point of view is found in a speech by Dr C. R. Morris, 
the Vice-Chancellor of Leeds University, at a meeting of the British 
Institute of Management in 1951. The great practical questions in 


* See, for instance, The Moon and Weather, K. G. Collier, Science News 11. 
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business and public life, he is reported as saying, are not of the kind 
common in science. In these spheres decisions are often made on the 
basis of a good deal of ignorance. The special faculties developed 
in arts training are, broadly speaking, atrophied by the training of 
scientists. 

Again, Professor Erwin Schrodinger, the eminent physicist and 
Senior Professor at the Dublin Institute for Advanced Studies, in his 
recent book significantly called Science and Humanism, speaks of 
‘the awareness that all specialized research has value only in the con- 
text of the integrated totality of knowledge ’. Illustrating the theme, 
the Commission for University Reform in Germany recommends that 
each lecturer in a technical university should possess the ability to see 
the limits of his subject matter, should make his students aware of 
these limits, and should show them that beyond these limits forces 
come into play which are no longer entirely rational, but arise out of 
life and society itself. 

These four opinions reflect much of the thought that is current 
to-day, and it is not surprising that active steps have been taken to 
remedy the deficiencies in the education of our scientists and, to a 
lesser extent. those in the education of our arts students. As far back 
as 1923 there wes founded a Department of History and Philosophy 
of Science at University College, London, and the inaugural lecture 
of Professor Herbert Dingle in 1947 was significantly entitled ‘ The 
Missing Factor in Science’. In recent years the Imperial College of 
Science and Technology has provided lectures on the History of 
Science and on various Arts subjects. A new half-subject, The History 
and Philosophy of Science, has recently been introduced into the 
Natural Sciences Tripos at the University of Cambridge and, at the 
request of the science students, lectures on Poetry, Classical Philo- 
sophy and the Ancient World, and English Literature have been 
delivered, often in time sacrificed from the science time-table. A series 
of lectures on science is also being organized for the arts students. 

The first-year course in Foundation Studies at the new University 
College of North Staffordshire and the General Lectures introduced 
last year at Birmingham University are but two of many more ‘ straws 
in the wind’. Abroad, Mr Robert Hutchins bemoans the suicide of 
liberal education in the U.S.A., whilst at Harvard, for the past four 
years, Professor I. A. Richards has been working to prevent this 
disaster by his project of bringing undergraduates back to the roots of 
human thought. 
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For our present problem of bridging the gulf between the Arts and 
the Sciences in adult education, these considerations are of importance 
because they suggest an approach likely to be profitable. A critical 
examination of the power, the nature and the limits of science would 
seem to be a logical starting point from which to introduce those 
accustomed to think in scientific terms to other ways and fields of 
thought. At the same time, because the treatment of the science is, 
in the main, historical, experience seems to indicate that the course 
would have appeal to those unacquainted with scientific thinking. 

It is worth noting that at Cambridge it was from the science students 
themselves that the request for Arts lectures came. When these were 
given, the response was rather overwhelming. In the words of T. R. 
Henn, who delivered the talks on English Literature and Poetry, ‘ It 
appeared that these lectures satisfied some need, not easily to be 
formulated, for a number of these students.’ Shadowed as our living 
is, by great destructive forces of scientific origin, perhaps the examina- 
tion of beliefs and the desire for synthesis is a current in the thought 
of our time which runs beyond the walls of universities into those 
waters where the organizers of Extra-Mural lectures must cast their 
nets. 

It could be argued that the warrant for the suggested course being 
of interest to adults is woven from conjectures and is an unscientific 
extrapolation from a slender tissue of facts. Against this I can only 
offer personal experience drawn from the past two years with adult 
classes, when the presentation of science within a wider framework 
has met with some success. However, I feel that some justification may 
be drawn from the facts that the problems of presenting science and 
bridging the gap are of great importance and seem so obviously 
unsolved in adult education. 

An attempt has been made to embody certain of the above sugges- 
tions in the following outline which, in a somewhat shorter form, has 
been used as a basis for a successful class. It is included merely as an 
illustration of one of many poisible ways in which science could play 
a part in adult education, in this case, helping to bridge the gulf, in 
the creation of which many would claim science has played a major 
part. 

SUGGESTED SYLLABUS FOR A COURSE ON 
‘THE NATURE OF MAN’ 

The work would be guided by the following outline: 

What is life? Introduction of the fundamental concepts of biology in the 
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development of this question. From the three Aristotelian levels of soul 
as a starting point, an outline of the ideas and development of mechanism 
and vitalism. The development of ideas about the nature of man up to the 
scientific revolution. 

The seventeenth century background of thought and influence of the 
physical sciencies upon ideas about the nature of man. The dualism of 
Descartes ; ‘the dogma of the ghost in the machine’. The eighteenth 
century attempt to formulate a science of man. Reflex action ; the ideas of 
Berkley, Hume and Hartley. de la Mettrie and ‘ L’Homme Machine ’. 
The Romantic reaction illustrated by, say, Blake, Wordsworth, Shelley. 

The unification of the living world achieved by Darwin. Evolution. The 
eighteenth and nineteenth century background of thought. The evidence 
for the theory and the mechanism of evolution. Natural Selection. Lamarck: 
The conflict with the Church. Man’s place in the evolutionary scheme. 
The uniqueness of man. The place of the ‘ aesthetic sense ’, mind, language 
and religion in evolution. Creative evolution ; Bergson and Shaw. 

The problem of inheritance. Genetics. Mendel, Galton, Pearson, Bateson, 
Morgan. The Chromosome hypothesis. Weismann and neo-darwinism. 
The problem of nature and nurture. The implications of genetics in the 
field of social and political ideas, e.g. the notion of race ; the idea of the 
ultimate perfectability of man. Godwin. Herbert Spencer. 

The Russian ideas ; Michurin and Lysenko. The Communist concep- 
tion of man. 

The physical basis of personality ; the ductless glands. 

The brain and the body-mind problem. The realm of the subconscious. 
Pavlov’s work on conditioned reflexes. (“ Brave New World.’) 

The picture of man beginning to emerge from this treatment will seem 
somewhat mechanical and determined. A critical consideration of this 
picture will lead to an examination of the scientific activity which has 
produced it. 

The aims, methods, nature and limits of science. The methods of classifi- 
cation, experiment and statistical analysis. Illustrations of scientific methods 
by examination of some problems of wide human and non-specialist 
interest, e.g. the truth of some superstition such as the legendary effect of 
the moon on weather (see reference to K. G. Collier). 

Induction and deduction. The assumptions underlying the scientific 
activity. 

The important role of intuition and imagination in science. The creative 
nature of both Arts and Science. The functions of logic and mathematics. 
Brief ideas of n-valued logics, non-Euclidean geometries and non-com- 
mutative algebras and their use in science. 

Other methods than the scientific of obtaining knowledge. The relations 
of science to art, history, poetry, philosophy and religion. The road of 
reason. The path of revelation. 
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Other aspects of man considered in the light of the above. His inspira- 
tions and intuitions. Revelation and religion. Mysticism. A brief con- 
sideration of the lives of some of the Saints, e.g. St Teresa. The letters of 
Brother Lawrence. William James’ ‘ The Varieties of Religious Experi- 
ence ’. Intuition and inspiration in poetry, e.g. Blake, Wordsworth, Shelley, 
Yeats. 

The problem and concept of mind. Psychical research ; parapsychology. 

The study of meaning, communication and language. Semantics. 

A brief survey of the history of the relations of the Church and Science ; 
the conflict between religion and science. St Thomas’ Five Proofs of the 
existence of God. Can there be a‘ scientific proof ’ of the existence of God? 

The problem of values. Absolute or relative. Can science produce values? 
Science and teleology. The problem of purpose ; efficient and final causes. 
The Christian picture of man. Evolutionary humanism. 

The need for beliefs and integration of ideas. An examination of the 
lives and works of Leonardo da Vinci and Goethe, illustrating artistic and 
scientific ability blended in one personality. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR READING 


What is life ?, Erwin Schrodinger. 
A short history of Western Philosophy in the Middle Ages, S. J. Curtis. 
History of Biological Theories, E. Radl. 

The Seventeenth Century Background, Basil Willey. 

The Eighteenth Century Background, Basil Willey. 

Man on his Nature, Sir C. Sherrington. 

The Spirit of Man, Robert Bridges. 

Shakespeare and the Nature of Man, T. Spencer. 

An Anatomy of Inspiration, R. E. M. Harding. 

The Varieties of Religious Experience, W. James. 

Science and the Modern World, A. N. Whitehead. 

Human Nature and Human History, R. G. Collingwood. 

Art and Scientific Thought, Martin Johnson. 

The Modern Mind, Michael Roberts. 

The Nature of the Physical World, Sir A. Eddington. 

The Scientific Attitude, C. H. Waddington. 

The Concept of Mind, Gilbert Ryle. 

Science and Human Experience, H. Dingle. 

Meaning and Purpose, K. Walker. 

Science and English Poetry, D. Bush. 

The Fate of Man in the Modern World, N. Berdyaev. 

Science, Religion and the Future, C. E“Raven. 
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BRITISH COUNCIL STUDY BOXES 
by F. H. Cawson 
Adult Education Officer, British Council 


T is the task of the British Council to interpret to those living 

beyond our shores the main elements of British thought and 

experience. To this country come teachers from universities and 
schools, professional workers, craftsmen and students. They come for 
short courses, to make a series of visits, for two or three months’ 
residence or for a course at a University. From the country the Coun- 
cil sends lecturers, expert advisers, actors and musicians, supported 
by films, exhibitions, books and periodicals. In fifty-eight countries 
a London appointed staff, assisted by locally recruited officers, 
administers this interchange and, where occasion warrants, under- 
takes direct teaching, mainly of the English language, in schools, 
training colleges and universities, in adult educational organizations, 
anglophil societies, and British Institutes. 

In the field of adult education British achievement is so well known 
that many eminent workers in the movement have in recent years 
been invited to lecture abroad, notably in Australia, Malaya, Italy and 
the West Indies. In the United Kingdom courses in adult education 
for overseas visitors have been arranged in Hull and Nottingham, and 
a succession of visitors and students have come individually and in 
groups and have received the hospitality and the attention of their 
British colleagues. It is hoped in this way that bonds have been 
strengthened to the benefit of the adult education movement both here 
and overseas. 

A question that inevitably arose as the work of the Council 
developed was the extent to which students and professional workers 
overseas could be assisted in the study of British institutions within 
their own organizations. It was rightly assumed that they would be 
interested in subjects with a direct bearing upon their callings, and 
that their study would be somewhat similar to the work done in a 
class of a tutorial character, although less intensive and prolonged. 

It was of course quite beyond the resources of the Council to appoint 
tutors to do this work throughout the world, although in two or three 
countries, notably Italy and Belgium, very interesting work has been 
done by tutors with experience in adult education not infrequently 
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working in the language of the country. There were, however, certain 
obvious advantages in a policy that aimed at encouraging indigenous 
organizations themselves to undertake this study and include it in 
their own programmes of work. The problem was to find a means of 
providing them with appropriate material and encouragement. This 
was clearly a task that bristled with difficulties, and which called for 
a cautious and tentative approach. 

It was some encouragement to reflect that in this country adult 
education as we know it to-day was preceded by a long period in which 
Adult Schools and Mutual Improvement Societies, and other small 
groups of interested persons within Mechanics’ Institutes, collected 
together to engage in a co-operative study of subjects in which they 
were interested. It was seldom that such groups had the services of a 
professional teacher. They were largely dependent on such simple 
material as articles in newspapers and journals, which served as the 
basis of their discussions. Much depended on the skilful chairmanship 
of their leader, and in retrospect one can see how much he would have 
been helped by a little elementary advice and more adequate material. 

In many of the colonial territories to-day a similar passion for 
knowledge frequently exists, there is often a great dearth of printed 
material and people have an eagerness to come together to manage 
their own affairs. In many foreign countries there are groups of experi- 
enced professional people engaged in the study of particular problems 
who welcome a quick yet authoritative entry into the related field of 
British experience. 

The special strength of adult education in Britain in the twentieth 
century has derived from its close contacts with the Universities and 
the wide use of professional tutors, and this has meant that the pro- 
vision of special material has not been necessary. Nevertheless of recent 
years there have been several attempts to extend the boundaries of the 
work by the provision of simple material for informal groups. 

Many organizations have produced pamphlets, we sometimes 
perhaps forget how many. The BBC and WEA, the Association for 
Education in Citizenship, the Co-operative Union, the Agricultural 
Co-operative Movement, the National Federation of Young Farmers’ 
Clubs and, of course, there was the Army’s BWP and ABCA and 
the Bureau of Current Affairs. The general intention was to pro- 
duce a simple yet authoritative treatment on the basis of which the 
uninitiated leader could find sufficient material for a single session. 
For the rather more sustained course the Adult School Union had 
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experimented with a set syllabus, giving more precise instructions for 
a series of meetings with a group whose composition and purpose was 
more clearly defined. The Kits scheme of the University Extra-Mural 
Department in Sydney, and the material provided by the St. Francis 
Xavier University at Antigonish in Nova Scotia developed this more 
precise methodological approach, while the British Way and Purpose 
booklets during the war aimed at building up a syllabus month by 
month. 

Even in the most advanced forms of adult education the provision 
of a book box has been regarded as essential, while the Ministry of 
Education has recently made an interesting experiment in the prepar- 
ation of the Visual Unit, which aimed at providing a complete set of 
visual aids on a particular subject for use in schools. 

A consideration of this material, and an examination of the special 
problems involved in work with the overseas group, led to the develop- 
ment of the British Council Study Box. The aim is to produce an 
integrated set of material which, in the hands of a leader, can be used 
as the basis for a series of four to six meetings on a particular topic. It 
contains material for study and aids to discussion. The chief element 
is a study booklet, written by an expert with experience of teaching 
people from overseas, which consists of four to six chapters. Sufficient 
copies are included to enable each member of the group to have his 
own copy, and he is expected to read it, chapter by chapter, before 
each meeting. A set of books and pamphlets, which includes at least 
one solid and authoritative work, is available for the leader and for 
reference by the group members. The leader may wish to follow the 
syllabus suggested by the booklet, in which case the meeting will 
consist of a short talk, emphasizing and expanding the main points in 
the chapter of the booklet. In the discussion which follows the group 
will discuss their local problems against this background of British 
experience. 

An important feature of the box is a set of teaching aids which 
includes, as the subject warrants, charts, film strips, pictures, gramo- 
phone recorded discussions, dramatized discussion scripts and other 
items. The box also contains the every-day items, the realia, such as 
Local Government Council Minutes, Trade Union membership cards, 
Co-operative Society share books, parliamentary order papers, or sets 
of the main British newspapers on a chosen day, which help to give 
the overseas student the feel, the atmosphere and the detailed insight 
which forms a valuable supplement to theoretic understanding. 
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The final item is the Guide for the Leader, which includes a 
bibliography, a list of suitable films, notes on study and discussion 
method, a comment on every item in the box, and a set of detailed 
suggestions for a syllabus. The instructor is exhorted to ignore the 
advice wherever for good reason he so wishes, and is reminded that 
the purpose of the proposals is to help him to formulate an approach 
of his own. 

The selection of subjects for treatment is based on the requests from 
abroad, and the boxes most in demand have naturally been those which 
are concerned with the interests of a well-organized professional or 
social group, such as doctors, welfare workers, teachers, police, trade 
unionists, co-operators, adult educationists and local government 
officers. Other boxes, such as those on Parliamentary Government 
and the Press, have been prepared with an eye to the more general 
WEA type of interest, particularly in the colonial areas advancing 
to self-government. The following list of the subjects on which boxes 
have been prepared may be of interest : 


Adult Education. Man and the Soil. 
Agricultural Co-operation. The National Health Service. 
Amateur Drama. Parliamentary Government. 
Consumer’s Co-operation. The Police in Britain. 
Educational Methods. The Press. 

Industrial Relations. Trade Unions. 

Local Government. Village Life. 


Welfare Services and the Child. 

Every attempt is made to prepare the boxes in association with the 
appropriate organizations. The author of the study booklet, who is in 
most cases an authority, not only on the subject but on the teaching 
of it, acts as adviser on the contents of the box. Books, pamphlets and 
sample documents are selected, and, where appropriate teaching aids 
are not already available, these are made specially for the purpose. 
The authors are asked to produce a document that is educational in 
character, honest, fair, objective, but not avoiding fundamental issues, 
and suggesting the common quality in our problems rather than any 
real or imagined supremacy of British achievement. 

In the course of two years a number of problems have emerged 
and as reports come in from the field some of the intrinsic difficulties 
of these methods of working are appearing. In preparing the material 
there is the problem for the editor of envisaging a familiar institution 
from the point of view of the outsider. What preconceptions must he 
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drive from his mind, what are the points to emphasize, how much 
background must he put in, what are the aspects of British experience 
that are relevant to the problems of other countries, how much 
straightforward description must there be? Perhaps the cardinal 
problem is to direct the material towards the groups in mind without 
suppressing the truth or giving a wrong impression. 

It seems clear that the box is a more fluid and adaptable medium 
than the pamphlet standing alone. With an imaginative leader who 
knows the members of his group there is a wide range for selection 
and a fair opportunity of extracting information and ideas that have 
some relevance to their interests. 

Some of the more recent boxes embody experiments which may 
help us with these difficulties. The booklet on Consumer’s Co-opera- 
tion, for example, consists of a very simple, human narrative account 
of a British housewife who begins as a somewhat casual member and 
ends up as a regular attender at a Quarterly Meeting. Her home, her 
children, her husband and her shopping habits come into the story. 
Side by side with this account, however, is a serious and fairly high- 
level treatment of the main issues in the movement by such national 
experts as W. P. Watkins, R. L. Marshall and G. H. D. Cole. It will 
be interesting to receive comments on this attempt to put elementary 
and advanced material side by side within the covers of a small 
booklet. The box on Man and the Soil is being edited by Ritchie 
Calder from the series of talks broadcast under that title in the Over- 
seas Service of the BBC. This box is concerned less with British 
practice than with the contribution made by British and Common- 
wealth thought to problems of an international character presented 
by a rapidly expanding world population. A box of a rather different 
kind is the one on Amateur Drama, prepared in collaboration with 
the British Drama League. There is more Amateur Drama in Britain 
than in any other country in the world, and the box, which gives an 
account of the work and activity of an amateur society, contains much 
practical advice and a carefully planned series of exercises in produc- 
tion and acting. 

Reports are beginning to come in on the early boxes, and they show 
clearly that they are being used in a very wide variety of ways. The 
most obvious use, of course, is by our own staff with groups specially 
recruited on a professional basis. We have accounts of a course with 
training college staffs in Lahore, of a week-end school with doctors 
in Mexico, of a series of meetings with the students of the Agricultural 
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College of Malaya, Serdang and of a group of teachers in Oslo. 

Their main use will, however, clearly be in the local organizations, 
and we have reports of their use in Government Departments, Foik 
High Schools, Co-operative Movements, Teachers’ Associations, Police 
Colleges, Trade Unions, and a Missionary Training College. Some- 
times, asin Turkey, Ceylon and New Zealand for example, they are 
used to illustrate aspects of the University Syllabus. From Hong Kong 
and Norway there are accounts of organizations holding special group 
meetings as a result of the availability of the boxes. Particularly inter- 
esting are the occasions when two or three bodies have come toegther 
in the joint use of the box, as in the instance reported by the Gusana 
Graphic (British Guiana) of February 22nd, 1952. 

* The Trade Union Week-end course will begin at the Extra-Mural 
Headquarters to-morrow. This course is the first to be based on Study 
Boxes on Trade Unionism, especially prepared by the British Council, 
in collaboration with the Education Officers of the British Trade 
Union Congress, and placed at the disposal of the Trade Union Move- 
ment and the Department of Extra-Mural Studies, University College 
of the West Indies, by the courtesy of the British Council in British 
Guiana. 

‘ The material in the Study Boxes will be studied in five discussion 
periods. Each will be presided over and the discussion led by a mem- 
ber of the panel of Lecturers normally available to the Education 
Committee of the British Guiana Trade Union Council.’ 

It is not necessary, or indeed at this stage possible, to list exhaustively 
the uses of these boxes. Anyone with experience in adult education 
will know the propensity of material, carefully and hopefully con- 
trived, to collect dirt and obloquy unread. At the same time, however, 
it appears that the study box may have certain imponderable assets. 
To put it at its lowest, its size, the colour and attractiveness of its 
contents, and the Christmas morning feeling of opening a container 
full of varied ingredients. To put it at its best, it offers moral support, 
practical help and an apparatus of scholarship, albeit limited, and it 
avoids the suggestion that the reading of a flimsy pamphlet is enough, 
on its own, to equip an instructor. The study boxes are on subjects 
which do not in the main date quickly, and it is possible that in due 
course they will provide a service of appreciable value to a wide variety 
of organizations, official and unofficial, and will play a useful part in 
that mutual exchange of experience in common problems which may 
lead to a wider international understanding. 
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SERVICES EDUCATION 
IN YORKSHIRE (NORTH) DISTRICT W.E.A. 


by Bernard Fennings 
WEA Organizing Tutor for Services Education 


A a time when standards and appropriate functions in adult 
education are being discussed in print, at conferences and 
whenever two or more tutors meet, it may be relevant to con- 
sider the role of the WEA in Services Edu~>tion. The District with 
the greatest commitment in this field is Yo:kshire North, the area 
of which includes Catterick Camp, with a military population of 
nearly twenty thousand, as well as many other Army and RAF units. 

Because of the needs of Catterick Camp, the volume of work done 
by the Leeds Regional Committee did not, after the release period 
had ended, decline as much as was the rule elsewhere. Even in 1948, 
the Committee employed nine full-time and many more part-time 
lecturers. When, therefore, the Service authorities asked the Univer- 
sity of Leeds to accept responsibility for the provision, on a permanent 
basis, of civilian aid in liberal adult education to the Forces in its 
extra-mural area, a heavy commitment was involved. 

One of the conditions on which the University acceded to this 
request was that the WEA should undertake such aspects of the work 
as were comparable to its own civilian classes. The purpose was clear. 
In an area where the views of Dr Raybould and the late George 
Thompson are widely shared, neither the University nor the WEA 
would agree that the former should engage in work below the local 
conception of University standards. However, the WEA was con- 
cerned with something more than the purity of extra-mural standards, 
and was also quite clear that the Association should not enter such a 
scheme solely for the administrative convenience of the Services. 

The only justification for the presence of WEA tutors in the field 
of Services Education is the opportunity of developing work which in 
terms of standards, numbers, continuity and social relevance, com- 
pares favourably with civilian WEA classes. Although the record of 
this area may compare very favourably with what has been done else- 
where, some of the work undertaken by the WEA District since the 
inception of the present scheme has had little serious educational 
purpose. It was recognized initially that the first three years should be 
regarded as experimental, and I do not wish to be hypercritical about 
the efforts of this period. However, after three and a half years the 
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WEA is rightly anxious to achieve and maintain its appropriate 
standards. 

The contribution of the University has taken two main forms, 
the provision of method courses for regimental officers who conduct 
discussion groups on the ABCA pattern, and for instructors of the 
Royal Army Educational Corps; and, secondly, tutorial work for 
men in possession of School Certificate or higher qualifications. The 
University tutors have their problems, but they are outside the scope of 
this article. The WEA employs four tutors to lecture on International 
Affairs and Citizenship, and one to conduct classes in the appreciation 
of music. The music tutor takes voluntary classes and week-end 
schools throughout the area. The activities of the other tutors have 
been much more varied in character, and require a more lengthy 
description. 

The work on which the tutors initially embarked, lectures to 
recruits in training regiments on aspects of citizenship, and later on 
international affairs, has yielded disappointing results. Some units 
send their men to the tutors in small groups and for courses as long as 
twenty weeks, but in most the groups were too large and the courses 
too short. The periods were usually forty to forty-five minutes in 
length, too short to allow adequate time for questions and discussion. 
Similar conditions have been all too common in RAF units, where a 
quantitative view of education, with an emphasis on that unfortunate 
phrase ‘ student hours ’, has frequently been found. 

Even if the courses and periods are longer, and attendance regular, 
it is doubtful if the formal lecture offers a suitable medium for the 
education of young men and women who have neither academic 
knowledge nor the experience of life which, with greater maturity, 
can compensate for its absence. The best results have been achieved 
with recruits, or men of the same age on permanent staffs, when they 
have been of more than average intelligence, or when numbers have 
been small enough, and courses long enough, to allow a tutor and his 
students to get to know each other, and to allow more informality and 
flexibility in approach. 

Here we come to one of the central problems of Forces Education. 
There is too much pre-occupation with administrative considerations, 
with meeting demands, with questions of quantity, and far too little 
critical thought is devoted to problems of method, to the quality of 
the work done. A course which looks impressive statistically may be a 
waste of time educationally, and the converse is also true. How many 
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of the figures which appear in annual reports really refer to bona fide 
students ? 

Fortunately, the position is improving and a good deal of the 
unsatisfactory work with military recruits has been dropped. The 
RAF Stations, too, have been converted to appreciate the value of 
twelve-week courses with relatively small groups (in this case, under 
50) of selected students, which have now been running for some time 
with good prospects of some very useful work. As the activities 
described above have declined, other courses have increased in number 
and importance. 

Courses in International Affairs and Citizenship are arranged for 
men and women, usually senior NCOs and WOs who are studying 
for various Army and Civil Service Examinations, either to qualify 
for a senior rank or to prepare themselves for a return to civil life. 
The tutor is free to adopt a liberal approach, and although the spectre 
of the examination limits the enduring value of the course for some 
students, systematic study, with some reading and written work, is 
possible. These courses take two forms : evening classes, on a volun- 
tary basis, and full-time courses, lasting for one month. Two pleasing 
features of these courses are that the former usually attract a number 
of students who are not taking any examination, and that some people 
join voluntary classes after their examination. 

An interesting experiment was held in March last when a group 
of potential officers, in two syndicates of about 25 each, attended a 
course in International Affairs and Discussion Method, each morning 
for three weeks. Although very successful, this form of course has not 
yet been repeated. Similarly, no work has been done for some time 
with RAEC instructors, who could derive considerable benefit from 
background courses in International A ffairs. 

Courses arranged for officers have taken various forms. There have 
been short courses, and a few single lectures, for the general education 
of the officers, and courses in preparation for the Staff College 
Entrance Examination. This work, all in Current Affairs, has been 
shared in the past between University and WEA tutors. More system- 
atic work is certainly needed in this field, whichever body provides it, 
and the Army authorities are beginning to share this view. One 
course, of twenty meetings of two hours each, which is planned 
to start at the beginning of September, will include written work 
and be of a wider and more liberal scope than mere preparation 
for an examination. It is gratifying to note that these two features 
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were particularly requested by the Army authorities themselves. 

Finally, classes that are purely voluntary, and are run in the same 
way as WEA terminal classes, have occupied a place of increasing 
importance during the past year. As might be expected in view of the 
conditions of Army life in an area where most units are engaged in 
training recruits, short courses have predominated. 

In Catterick Camp during the past year there have been four pioneer 
courses of from three to six meetings, one course of nine meetings, and 
a series of informal discussions conducted with convalescent patients 
at the Military Hospital. The students for anything but a short course 
must be sought amongst the permanent staff of units, who stay in the 
Camp for an average period of eighteen months or two years. Some of 
our keenest students are regular NCOs and their wives, although the 
latter, without roots or organization, can be approached only through 
a converted husband or friend. How many women would be members 
of our civilian classes if we had to draw in their husbands first ? 

Although our achievements in voluntary classes are not impressive 
statistically, a useful beginning has been made with work which, on 
educational and social grounds, justifies the continual efforts needed 
to maintain and expand it. All of our voluntary students are young, 
and nearly all are ‘educationally underprivileged’. Our aim is to 
create a student body with an ever-changing membership but a lasting 
spirit, which might ultimately become a Catterick Camp Branch of 
the WEA. We have also good reason to hope that some of our students 
who leave Catterick Camp, to go to other units or to return to civil life, 
may find their way into other WEA classes, civilian or military. 

The WEA tutors have been greatly helped in their voluntary class 
work by the wholehearted co-operation of other voluntary bodies, 
especially, as one would expect from its impressive record in Services 
Education in both world wars, the YMCA. Most of the voluntary 
classes described above have been held in the lounges of YMCA 
canteens, which offer much more comfortable accommodation than 
either a regimental education centre or a school classroom can provide. 

There is also considerable scope for co-operation between WEA 
Service tutors and students and their civilian counterparts, whenever 
a Camp or Aerodrome is near a village or town. A joint one-day school 
organized in Richmond in June was numerically and educationally a 
great success. It will not be the last effort in this field. There is also 
mutual benefit to be derived from WEA civilian and Service organiz- 
ing tutors doing some work as part-time tutors in each other’s field, 
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and meeting together frequently to discuss mutual problems of 
teaching and organization. The Services, too, will benefit from this 
interchange, in which the long experience of the WEA can be used to 
the best advantage in Forces work. Finally, the WEA itself has every- 
thing to gain from fostering voluntary classes and co-operation in this 
field. Servicemen are not a race apart, and spend most of their adult 
lives as civilians. If they can be given a taste for liberal adult education 
whilst in uniform, whether in voluntary or other classes, they will 
seek it eagerly when they return to civilian life, be it after two, or 
twenty-two, years. However, if their experience of what the WEA has 
to offer lies in single lectures to large audiences, and in the superficial 
treatment of subjects which such conditions make inevitable, the 
adult education movement will hold no attraction for them, inside or 
outside the Forces. 

Writing in the spring of 1949, a few months after the inception of 
the scheme, both Mr G. F. Sedgwick, the WEA District Secretary (in 
the Highway) and Dr Raybould (in the Tutor’s Bulletin) spoke highly 
of the friendly and helpful co-operation of the education officers of 
Northern Command and Catterick District. Although the Army is 
not quite, like the WEA, a federation of autonomous districts, these 
officers have a great deal of freedom in deciding their own policy. 
However, education officers change, and a newcomer who was out 
of sympathy with the aims and principles of the civilian bodies could 
create many difficulties. 

One of the conditions on which the University and the WEA agreed 
to provide aid to the Services was that there should be complete free- 
dom of expression for the objective treatment of all subjects. Happily 
no problems have arisen in this field, and there has been no avoidance 
of controversial issues. The civilian bodies have not been asked (nor 
would they have agreed) to engage in propaganda, or to speak from 
tendentious briefs. 

On the whole, the progress made in the past few years justifies the 
continued participation of the WEA in Services Education. We must 
always, however, insist that any work we undertake has a serious 
educational purpose. The conditions of Service life make a flexible 
approach necessary, and it would cripple the scheme if we tried to 
follow too closely the accepted pattern of civilian adult education. But 
we would be betraying the interests of the men and women in uni- 
form, and of the WEA itself, if we were to use these conditions as an 
excuse for engaging in work of a poor quality. 
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THE EPSOM EXPERIMENT 
by David Lawley-Wakelin 


formerly organizer, ‘ Education in Hospitals’ 


N 1937, with the help of a grant from the York Trust, the British 
] Institute of Adult Education began an experiment in the organiza- 
tion of cultural and educational activities in hospitals. The purpose 
of the experiment was to find out whether adult education could serve 
a useful purpose in this special field ; and if so, what kind of educa- 
tion provision would be feasible under the conditions of hospital life. 

The types of hospital which offered the best opportunity for work 
of this nature were carefully identified. The populations of the large 
voluntary hospitals were excluded ; for there the patients were too ill 
to take part in educational activities, and the duration of their stay 
was too brief to enable any conclusive results to be obtained. But there 
were other types of patient, undergoing prolonged courses of curative 
or convalescent treatment, who were able and willing to take part in 
short courses and group discussions of an informal kind; such patients 
were to be found mainly in the county hospitals. Experimental work 
was therefore begun in three hospitals controlled by county councils 
—an orthopaedic hospital, a T.B. sanatorium, and a mental hospital. 
The patients responded well; and the Institute, encouraged by 
promising results, was considering further development of the work, 
when the outbreak of war in 1939 interrupted the whole scheme. 
Particularly good results had been obtained in the mental hospital, 
where it was clear that the work had been valuable, not only on those 
general principles which justify all adult education, but also on the 
special ground that to mental patients it had been of considerable 
therapeutic value .+ a recuperative mental stimulus. It was therefore 
decided that when : onditions permitted, a more comprehensive experi- 
ment would be launched in several hospitals of this type. The small 
residue of the York Trust grant, earmarked for this purpose, was 
supplemented by a grant from the London County Council ;_ and in 
1947 the Institute started work in a group of six mental hospitals near 
Epsom. 

The Epsom Experiment was organized throughout by the present 
writer. His task was to survey the educational needs of mental patients; 
to consider ways of meeting those needs; and to try out methods of 
organizing cultural and educational activities in the six hospitals which 
formed the constituency of the experiment. 
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Conditions in the hospitals varied considerably. This variety called 
for several lines of approach, and provided the opportunity of trying 
out various methods of organizing the work. There was variety also 
in the many forms of mild, acute and chronic illnesses—both neurotic 
and psychotic—for which the patients were receiving psychiatric treat- 
ment. A relatively high proportion of patients had good prognoses, 
and eventually returned to normal life—either cured of their illnesses 
or temporarily relieved of their presenting symptoms. It was with 
these promising cases that the experiment was mainly concerned. 

The educational work of the experiment was carried out amongst 
numerous small groups of patients. These groups, each comprising 
fifteen to twenty patients, took the form of classes, study circles and 
discussion forums. Each group was engaged in one or other of the 
available activities, which included play reading, sketching and paint- 
ing, music, the study of English literature and foreign languages, the 
discussion of current affairs, and other activities of a broad and 
informal kind. Interest in these activities was at first aroused by the 
presentation of short talks, demonstrations and lantern lectures ; but 
subsequently, the enthusiasm which was engendered in this way pro- 
vided its own increasing momentum, and in fact it ran so high in the 
case of several activities that restraints became necessary to keep the 
work within healthy bounds. In the case of some activities, however, 
interest was never shown, or fell away quickly after the patients’ first 
hesitant attempts. Thus trial and error revealed what was popular on 
the one hand, and what was only of indifferent interest to the patient 
on the other. The most popular activities were those which naturally 
had an aesthetic appeal, and lent themselves to creative expression in 
a non-vocational sphere ; such were art, music and drama. But the 
popularity of activities was not always a reliable determinant of their 
educational and therapeutic value ; other considerations, to be dis- 
cussed later, had to be taken into account. Even so, experience proved 
that in general the non-vocational and liberal side of education was 
more valuable therapeutically, and more easily adaptable to clinical 
needs, than technical or commercial education. The latter did not 
come within the proper scope of the experiment ; and whilst voca- 
tional education—as being closely allied to vocational rehabilitation 
—was not entirely neglected, little success was achieved in that sphere. 

Wherever keen interest was shown, a high standard of taste and 
achievement was noticed. Those who supervised the activities were 
surprised at the good taste and discrimination shown by the patients in 
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the selection of music, plays, discussion subjects, literature and other 
matters which were the subject of personal likes and dislikes. This 
feature was so marked that the original plan—which was to keep the 
pursuit of activities and studies on a superficial level, and to avoid the 
academic approach—had frequently to be abandoned, in order to 
provide the more solid fare which many of the patients demanded. 

Various methods were employed in the selection of patients thought 
suitable for the work, and in the choice of activities which might prove 
beneficial to them. In some of the hospitals, voluntary participation in 
the scheme was made available to all the patients; and they were 
also free to choose their own activities. In other hospitals, doctors were 
responsible for the selection of patients and the choice of activities. 
Both methods had their obvious merits. At one hospital, the major 
activity from which the remainder stemmed was the patients’ club. 
It was formed as an experiment in democratic organization, and its 
management was vested in a committee composed almost entirely of 
patients ; but it included a few members of the medical and nursing 
staffs, who were able to form a link with the hospital authorities. The 
club had a cultural activities sub-committee, which supplied first-hand 
information about the patients’ cultural interests, and proved an 
effective agent for the organization of the work in the hospital. At the 
other extreme, there was another hospital where the choice of activities 
was made by the Physician Superintendent ; he directed his medical 
officers to prescribe attendance at classes and group activities as 
obligatory for all those who were capable of benefiting from them. 
This system of prescribing educational work, just as medicines or 
physiotherapy might be prescribed, had many advantages in dealing 
with some types of patient ; but it tended to destroy the informality 
of approach. In other hospitals, a combination of the two methods was 
tried, varying in balance between the one extreme and the other, as 
existing needs required. The best form of organization proved to be 
one in which there were present all the conditions and advantages of 
the club system, together with an arrangement which enabled doctors 
to prescribe activities for some patients, and to limit the activities of 
others. 

Whilst the experiment was concerned mainly with recoverable 
patients, some attempts were made to relieve the boredom and 
ameliorate the sufferings of the chronic and more hopeless cases. With 
this aim, concerts, travel talks, brains-trusts, twenty-questions, and 
other forms of entertainment, were provided for large audiences of 
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patients, who were drawn mainly from the chronic wards of the 
hospitals—patients who were capable of only a passive kind of 
response. This extension of the experiment’s function to the provision 
of entertainment, was justified on the grounds that it was impossible, 
in dealing with mental patients, to draw a hard and fast line between 
entertainment and education on the one hand, and between educa- 
tion and psychotherapy on the other ; for although education, in the 
narrower sense of instruction, was excluded from the kind of enter- 
tainment provided, good entertainment was regarded as indirect 
education ; and it was therefore considered to be, in the broadest 
sense of both terms, psychotherapeutic. 

The entertainments were conducted by amateur and professional 
entertainers, who usually gave their services voluntarily to the 
hospitals. The educational work with smaller groups was conducted 
by tutors and teachers, who were paid their professional fees. With 
regard to the latter, they were all more or less expert in the subjects 
for which they took responsibility ; but in addition, they were 
required to bring to their work, not necessarily a deep knowledge of 
psychology, but a fresh approach, imaginative methods, and a sympa- 
thetic personality. The majority were successful ; but there were a 
few who found it difficult to adapt themselves to the nature of the 
work. The main difference between those who were successful and 
those who were not, was one of personality alone ; it had little or 
nothing to do with academic or technical abilities. 

During the first year of the experiment, responsibility for paying 
the fees of tutors and teachers rested with the individual hospitals ; 
but the funds available for this purpose were inadequate, and it 
became impossible to engage a sufficient number of personnel for 
the work. An approach was therefore made to the Ministry of 
Education for assistance in this matter. After negotiations between 
the Ministry of Education and the Ministry of Health, a clause was 
introduced into the Education (Miscellaneous Provisions) Act, 1948, 
which permitted Local Education Authorities to supply and pay tutors 
for the work of adult education in mental hospitals, so far as local 
resources allowed. The Education Committee of Surrey County 
Council was particularly helpful in implementing this legislation in 
favour of the Epsom group of hospitals ; and the example was later 
followed in other counties, where the provision of facilities for adult 
education in mental hospitals became an established service. 

This favourable development marked the completion of the 
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Institute’s pioneer work in hospitals education ; it also coincided with 
the beginning of the New National Health Scheme in 1948. Under the 
terms of the new Act, the London County Council, together with other 
county councils, handed over the control of its hospitals—including 
those of the Epsom group—to the Ministry of Health. The Institute 
had therefore no further claim to any financial assistance from the 
LCC for educational work in hospitals ; and in the absence of any 
such help from the Ministry of Health, it had reluctantly to give up 
its direct responsibility for the Epsom Experiment. 

Following these events, the organizer of the experiment joined the 
staff of St Ebba’s Hospital—one of the hospitals of the original Epsom 
group—and there continued the work at closer quarters and in greater 
detail. St Ebba’s Hospital was the smallest and most modern of the 
group ; it accommodated 865 patients, and specialized in the treat- 
ment of early recoverable cases of neurotic and psychotic illness. This 
smaller and more specialized field made it possible ta give closer 
attention, in consultation with psychiatrists on the spot, to the thera- 
peutic application of individual activities, and to some further experi- 
ments in their organization. Thus the Epsom Experiment continued 
until October 1951. A full report of its progress from beginning to end 
is being prepared ; meanwhile a broad outline of its results may be 
of interest here. 

In most of the hospitals where the work was tried, its value was 
proved beyond doubt, and many patients were able to benefit, both 
educationally and therapeutically, from the wide range of educational 
and cultural activities which were provided. The use of adult educa- 
tion in mental hospitals was not, however, regarded as a panacea for 
all mental ills. Like other forms of education and therapy, it was 
found to have its limitations, and was useful only in the case of certain 
types of patient—and then only under certain conditions: close 
co-operation was necessary between educationists and psychiatrists ; 
the kind of educational provision itself had to be weighted in favour 
of non-vocational or liberal subjects ; and the patients needed to be 
given some responsibility for the organization and conduct of activi- 
ties. But when these conditions were present, a dual purpose was 
achieved : the facilities of adult education were extended to a section 
of the community which was otherwise cut off from normal life and 
educational opportunity, and the provision of such an opportunity 
took its place as an integral part of psychiatric treatment and mental 
rehabilitation. In particular, the work did much to alleviate the tedium 
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of the observation period and prolonged course of treatment ; it pro- 
vided a strong recuperative stimulus in the form of fresh mental 
interests ; and it enabled many of those who returned to normal life 
to do so with wider interests and thus, it was presumed, better armed 
to meet the problems of life. This broadening of interests was achieved, 
not in isolation, but in the company and with the fellowship of others; 
the process was therefore one of social adaptation, in live situations 
of immediate social reality; and was for this reason valuable as an 
indirect form of social therapy. 

In addition to its direct educational and therapeutic value, the work 
also contributed indirectly to the patients’ psychiatric treatment. It 
provided the medical and nursing staffs of the hospitals with many 
new vantage points for the observation of psychopathological conduct 
and the study of mental symptomatology; it was noticed, for instance, 
that many activities acted as fever charts or barometers, recording—in 
terms of the patient’s conduct, performance and creative productions 
—his changing mental state and general progress; his attitude and 
conversation in a series of group discussions, or the character of his 
work in a series of essays or paintings, gave a concurrent record of his 
response to treatment, and provided the psychiatrist with useful 
material for diagnosis. 

With regard to the variety of its activities, and the number of 
hospitals involved, the experiment was seen to be unique in its com- 
prehensiveness. It demonstrated the practicability of catering for the 
intellectual and educational needs of patients on a much wider basis 
than had hitherto been attempted, or even thought possible, in 
méntal hospitals; its example was followed, not only elsewhere in this 
country, but also in mental hospitals abroad; and as already noted, it 
was responsible for the Ministry of Education’s legislation which has 
since enabled a variety of classes and educational facilities to be pro- 
vided, at little or no cost to hospital management committees, in 
mental hospitals throughout the country. 

The extension of such provision to other types of hospital is likely 
to follow. It has been recognized by the educational and medical pro- 
fessions alike that wherever people are isolated from normal life and 
habits, they are subject to a certain amount of mental disorientation; 
which at its best, can retard the process of physical as well as mental 
healing; and at its worst, destroy the very will to live. The revival of 
former interests and the stimulation of new ones is an effective method 
of counteracting such demoralization. 
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A UNIVERSITY AND CURRENT AFFAIRS 
by F. L. F. Wilson 


Director, Department of Tutorial Classes, University of Sydney 
A RECENT decision of the University of Sydney to add the 


Current Affairs Bulletin to the functions of its tutorial class 

department introduces a new and unusual variation in the 
complicated pattern of adult education facilities provided by Univer- 
sities in different parts of the British Commonwealth. 

Current Affairs Bulletin, a 16 page fortnightly publication dealing 
with a single topic in each issue, has been published for the past four 
years by the Commonwealth Office of Education as one part of that 
Office’s many functions in the field of education ; functions which 
are mainly those of a research, advisory and co-ordinating nature, 
since education systems are the responsibility of state governments. 

The reasons for the decision of the University to take over C.A.B. 
stem back to cuts in the Public Service and in Commonwealth 
Government functions, announced by the Federal Government in 
July 1951. For a variety of reasons, it seemed probable that C.A.B. 
might be an early sacrifice. Many people, both those connected with 
adult education and those not directly concerned, held C.A.B. in 
some regard and felt that means should be found of preserving it. 
Among the former were the Chairman of the Joint Committee for 
Tutorial Classes (Prof. F. A. Bland, M.P.) and the Vice Chancellor 
(Prof. S. H. Roberts). An approach was made to the Prime Minister 
who agreed (to cut a long story very short) to provide a small fixed 
annual grant to help the University through this department, to meet 
the difference between costs and revenue ; and to the transfer of the 
Bulletin as a‘ going concern ’ with back stocks of this and other adult 
education publications of the Commonwealth Office of Education. 

The Senate of the University accepted this generous offer, and as 
from January Ist, 1952, this department became responsible for the 
production and distribution of the Bulletin, without any break of 
continuity to subscribers. 

The take over was made somewhat easier than it might otherwise 
have been by the fact that the editorial work of the journal has always 
been carried out by the Director of this department—with the excep- 
tion of a year or two during the war, when the Professor A. H. 
Macdonald, also of this University, acted as editor. 
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This arrangement, unusual in many ways, began in 1941-2 when 
it was sought to establish this ‘ young brother ’ of the British ABCA 
for the Australian Services. It was felt desirable to have a civilian 
editor who would enjoy independence in the preparation and treat- 
ment of the material. Dr W. G. K. Duncan, then Director of this 
department, consented to act, and established a very high reputation 
for the journal. The manuscript was supplied by Dr Duncan, and 
published and circulated by the Army Education Service. 

The Army C.A.B. ceased publication in April 1946 with the com- 
pletion of demobilization. Efforts were made to persuade the Federal 
government to continue it, and late in 1946 Federal Cabinet agreed 
to the then newly-created Commonwealth Office of Education under- 
taking this and other adult education publications as part of its work. 
This was a great step forward in adult education here—since no 
University or State adult education authority was in the position to 
finance and staff similar publications merely for a state public. 

Many of us hoped that it would lead to a progressively increasing 
field of experimental work in adult education undertaken either by 
the Commonwealth Office of Education directly, or by state adult 
education bodies with the assistance of Federal grants. But we are 
bedevilled in this and other matters educational not so much by our 
Constitution as by prejudices and fears arising therefrom. 

The Army Education Editorial pattern was followed with the 
revived C.A.B. which re-appeared in September 1947. Dr Duncan 
again became editor, but this time with a small working team of 
associate editors drawn from staff tutors of this department in Sydney 
(and including the Commonwealth Office of Education’s Officer in 
Charge of Publications) who met once a week to discuss topics, writers 
and review scripts; and a larger body of advisory editors at the 
Universities and in adult education bodies in other States. The editor’s 
responsibility was to deliver manuscripts ready for the printer on 
schedule. Commonwealth Office of Education was responsible for 
C.A.B. from that point till it reached the subscriber. The editor’s 
name appeared in the Bulletin, the Commonwealth Office of Educa- 
tion’s imprint on the cover. 

In the last resort the Director of the COE, Professor R. C. Mills, 
was, of course, responsible through his Minister to the Government 
for the Bulletim and what appeared therein. That these unusual 
editorial arrangements worked satisfactorily in a period of consider- 
able political controversy, when C.A.B. often dealt with topics that 
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were, both inside and outside parliament, the centre of excited and 
sometimes bitter contention, and that it was able to achieve the high 
standards of objectivity it has maintained, is a measure of the con- 
tribution made both by Professor Mills and his staff as well as by 
Dr Duncan. 

Apart from the copies taken by the Services, the circulation was 
nearly 50,000 in August last. A sharp increase in subscription rates 
then, to meet increasing costs, led to a surprisingly small fall in sub- 
scriptions, and at the current rates of increase annual subscriptions 
will soon be back to the old figure. 

The distribution is very diverse. Adult education bodies, voluntary 
agencies of many kinds, church groups and small informal groups 
use it in a variety of ways for private reading, class and group dis- 
cussion, the basis of talks, etc. It is subscribed to in bulk by a number 
of industrial and commercial firms, who distribute it free, or at cost, 
to employees. It is welcomed by many executives and professional 
men as a compact up-to-date survey that is also a useful future refer- 
ence source. It is interesting to note that subscribing firms have in the 
past steadily increased their orders and even with the sharp increase 
in subscription rates, maintained or only slightly reduced their orders. 
One of these firms, a large subscriber, has taken periodic surveys of 
opinion and criticism offered by its employees and passed these on, 
together with suggestions for improvements. The number of indi- 
vidual subscriptions is relatively small—and stays so because there is 
a constant drift of individual into small group subscriptions, as readers 
make it known among their friends. Finally, between a quarter and 
a third of the circulation is used extensively in teacher training 
colleges ; in other tertiary educational institutions ; and by teachers 
and senior pupils in a large proportion of both state and private 
secondary schools. The Bulletin also goes in small but not insignificant 
numbers to education authorities in eleven Asiatic countries. 

This is the flourishing ‘going concern’ which the COE had 
established and handed over to us. It is a solid achievement to attain 
in four years and one of which Professor Mills and his staff have a 
right to be proud. 

It is hard to assess the educational worth of C.A.B. To assess its 
value not only the thing itself, but the place it occupies in the com- 
munity, must be considered. No small part of the steady increase in 
its circulation has been due to the fact that there are so few journals 
in this country—and these mainly quarterlies—that deal with the 
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sort of problem treated by C.4.B. To some extent then, it has flowed 
into a partial vacuum—and occupies a place alongside the daily press, 
the radio and newsreels, in enabling a public to obtain a more balanced 
view of the world they live in. How far it has been successful in 
fertilizing men’s minds, in making them more cautious and thought- 
ful in discussion, in helping them to make wiser judgments prepara- 
tory to action, it is impossible to say accurately. Except in a limited 
number of classes and discussion groups in N.S.W. and other States 
only relatively few instances of the use made of C.A.B. for organized 
discussion purposes have been known to the editors. (Its use by 
educational institutions is another matter—there it is frequently used 
very thoroughly and imaginatively.) There is a steady trickle of letters 
of praise—or criticism—from members of the general public ; and 
an embarrassing disposition on the part of some readers to impute, on 
occasions, an almost delphic omniscience to C.A.B. and confidently 
hurl devastating questions at it. Once this ‘ paid off’ when an excited 
subscriber suddenly appeared brandishing a huge pressure cooker. 
He wished to bestow it, in gratitude, on the member of C.A.B.’s 
staff who, all unwitting, had enabled him to answer a question in a 
radio quiz and obtain some phenomenal largesse. Here, for once, was 
tangible evidence that a profitable use could be made of knowledge 
gleaned from C.A.B. 

The sudden addition of functions to this department has not been 
without its excitements, not least of which was that of keeping faith 
with the subscribers by ensuring that the hurriedly made arrange- 
ments for despatch worked smoothly. The chief long-term problem 
is that of making ends meet. Revenue from the small special govern- 
ment grant and from subscriptions must be made to meet a very heavy 
bill of costs. 

And C.A.B. must find its place in the scheme of work of this 
department as a whole, without diverting attention away from its 
major functions. It will, in N.S.W., be a means of reaching many 
people with information about Tutorial classes, Discussion and Kit 
courses,* of which they might otherwise not have heard. It may be 
a means in the long run of interesting many members of classes and 


* Discussion Courses, developed for the country areas, are specially written courses 
of lectures sent regularly :o groups who undertake to read and ian them, read from 
the book box supplied, and report each meeting to their servicing tutor, who by 
corresponding with them in return guides their methods of discussion and their treat- 
ment of subjects. Kits is a similar scheme, with more emphasis on group activity as 
well as reading and discussior 
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groups in literature, music and drama, in the socio-economic and 
international affairs fields which they might not otherwise be induced 
to try. 

It will be interesting to see how far C.A.B. can be made to serve 
such supplementary ends to its own main aim—that of offering 
readers information and seeking to stimulate them to reflection and 
thoughtful discussion of important problems. 

Many of C.A.B.’s topics, especially those on international affairs, 
are treated far more fully in leading overseas periodicals—and the 
earnest student can buy these or obtain them from libraries. But only 
the really earnest and advanced student will do so regularly and keep 
abreast in this fashion if, and it is still a big if outside the capitals, he 
has access to a good library. In the field of Australian topics, he has 
more limited resources to explore, in the absence of comparable 
Australian periodicals. Indeed in some instances, C.A.B. has done 
the pioneer work in bringing together material relating to the same 
problem in different states. For the existence in each capital city of 
its own metropolitan dailies circulating only in that State, makes for 
a certain isolationism, and means that except for sensational items of 
news, or syndicated feature articles, the citizen in one state learns 
relatively little in detail or accurately about community or socio- 
economic problems and policies of other States. Australian Drinking 
Habits, Gambling, Kindergartens, Comics, Old People, Divorce, to 
mention a few titles that have been more or less ‘ pioneered’ by 
C.A.B. writers have brought together facts, opinions and ideas about 
the Commonwealth wide nature of such problems and set them in 
some reasonable analytical perspective. The same is often true in the 
field of economic problems and policies. These are often the subject 
of study and report by experts to State or Commonwealth govern- 
ments, or of articles in learned journals, but even when seriously 
treated by the dailies, they usually are more compressed than C.A.B. 
and far more ephemeral. 

For reasons such as these C.A.B. has found a special niche for 
itself in the broad adult education field. To what extent and with 
what effectiveness it can be made a more direct instrument of adult 
education in this State because it is part of the work of this depart- 
ment remains to be seen. As a new leaven it may, slowly, work to 
some effect. 
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CENTRE PROVISION 
TWO COMMENTS AND A MEMORANDUM 


MANOR HOUSE CENTRE, CRAYFORD, KENT 


It is now three years since the Centre first opened. This is an appro- 
priate time, therefore, to take stock, and I propose in this year’s Report 
to review as comprehensively as possible the things we have done in the 
past nine terms, and to consider some of the principles which have 
guided our work. 

We have done our best to implement the relevant sections of the 1944 
Act, and we have, I feel, made quite a valuable contribution to adult 
education. In co-operation with the Kent Education Committee and 
with the Urban District Council of Crayford, we have established a 
centre for adult studies numbering its students in hundreds where 
nothing existed before. This is proof that we have fulfilled a public need, 
especially when it is remembered that during this period fees have 
increased 50 per cent and a new centre has opened a short distance 
away—in spite of which the scope of activities and the support for them 
has increased. We have worked as far as possible to the general terms 
of reference laid down in the statement of policy ‘ Adult Education in 
Kent’ issued by the Kent Education Committee in 1945. We did not, to 
begin with, draw up a rigid theoretical scheme, and there was no fixed 
pattern into which all our activities were intended to fit. The centre as it 
is to-day has developed, with a little guidance here and there, very largely 
in accordance with student needs. It is interesting to remember how in 
the first few months the centre rapidly assumed, in outline form, its 
present balance and shape. It remains to be seen whether this proves to 
be an ideal pattern for a centre, but the pattern was certainly arrived at 
empirically. It is the pattern the people made, and deserves on these 
grounds serious consideration, even though we may not feel it has our 
unqualified approval. In our thinking we must try to be forward-look- 
ing, and to help the members to make something better. Development is 
the first principle of life, and it should certainly be that of education. 

There are a few important principles, more or less inter-related, on 
which all worth-while adult community activity, and particularly adult 
education, should be grounded. These principles arise from the 
significance or value we attach to human beings as such. 

(1) There must be a just appreciation of people for their own sake. 
The emphasis, that is to say, should be on persons ; in the conventional 
moral phrase, people are significant as ‘ ends in themselves ’—and not as 
‘means to an end ’, educational or any other. It is from this estimate of 
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personal significance that such concepts as ‘the good life’, ‘ liberal 
education of adults ’, etc., derive their validity, and not vice versa. Hence, 
we can only help people educationally, or in any other way, if we have 
a just appreciation of their worth as individuals. 


(2) Direction and guidance should be as unobtrusive as possible. 
Clearly, regulations and decisions have to be carried out: they are the 
basis of order in any community. In non-essentials, however, people 
should be allowed, within reason, to go their own way. This entails no 
relaxation in the standards of educational provision—I refer only to the 
general atmosphere i ~vhich work is carried out. The idea that a centre 
should be * half college, half club’ means what it says. The standards 
should be those befitting a college, but the ‘ feel’ of the place should be 
that of a club. Generally, the tone of a centre can be set over a period by 
persuasion and example, and a corporate body of adult men and women 
should prove fairly self-regulating in matters of conduct. 


(3) The range, method and form of educational provision should be 
grounded in a recognition of the diversity of human capacity and need. 
It follows that the programme of a centre should be well-balanced, and 
that a sufficient range of subjects should be offered to make a wide 
appeal. We have never, and I think wisely, offered activities which are 
purely recreational in character. Only two classes have ever come within 
the category which the Kent Education Committee regards as marginal. 
The first, photography, has always functioned as a self-organized club 
within the centre, i.e. with no paid tuition ; the second, puppetry, con- 
sisted largely of teachers who came to learn the technique for application 
in primary school teaching. It would be a difficult and not very profitable 
exercise to try to draw up a sort of value-calculus of the ‘ worths’ of 
different subjects and activities. Many subjects are not strictly comparable, 
and although it might often be thought that there is somehow more 
‘ value ’ attaching to one particular course than to another, this approach 
to the syllabus would not, in general, prove very helpful. In what follows 
I do not wish to be misunderstood, and should like to make it quite 
clear that from an academic point of view, I consider the traditional, 
formal lecture course, with prescribed reading, and wherever possible. 
written contributions, to be without doubt educationally the most 
significant and valuable. 

In addition to meeting the variety of personal needs in regard to sub- 
jects, it is vitally necessary to meet also the needs of people not previously 
trained in the usages of formal adult education. At some levels it is 
necessary to be both realistic and imaginative in assessing the degree of 
student participation which might reasonably be expected. At the first 
stage, the mere fact of a person’s attending lectures must be accepted 
as a sufficient datum, hence it is not helpful to apply at once to such 
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students the doctrinal tests of ‘reading, writing and discussion ’. 
Universally applied, this test would restrict the scope of adult education 
to a small coterie of ‘ Initiates’. Applied rigidly, it would scarcely accord 
with the spirit of the Act, and would certainly render a dis-service to the 
cause of adult education. We aim, surely, insofar as we can to make a 
contribution to people’s lives, and to open to them the common heritage 
of knowledge and culture. If we can lure them on to deeper and more 
sustained studies, so much the better, but the emphasis should always 
be upon the student as a person, his capacities and his needs. The real 
fruits of education are intangible, and we cannot hope to measure its 
influence and worth against a yardstick of written exercises. A centre 
should, therefore, keep 2 proportion of its classes open and free of 
obstacles ; if necessary, the filters may always be inserted at a later stage. 

Briefly, there should be a wide variety of practical and intellectual 
activities, and elasticity in the form and method of ‘ academic’ and 
‘ appreciative ’ study courses. 

(4) Finally, it is axiomatic that the teachers provide the strategic hinge 
on which the success or otherwise of a centre turns. Not only a person’s 
interest in, and love of the subject taught, but also class loyalty and 
ultimately the corporate spirit of the centre, depend on the nexus of 
personal relationships which develop between the teacher and his 
students, and between the students themselves in each group. From the 
teacher, adult education calls for qualities over and above the require- 
ments of professional competence alone, and other things being equal, 
it will succeed insofar as the teacher’s approach springs from a genuine 
understanding and concern for the well-being of the individual student. 

(5) These principles may be summarized as follows: a right apprecia- 
tion of the significance of individual persons ; a belief in reasonableness, 
combined with a recognition of the complexity of human nature ; unob- 
trusive ‘ authority’ ; differentiation of activity and method to meet the 
manifold personal needs ; a competent teaching staff who believe in what 
they do. 

(There follows in the original report a Review of Activities giving a 
complete account of the classes provided by the centre from February 
1949 up to the beginning of January term, 1952, during which period 
there were 3,018 class enrolments.) 

It will be appreciated (the report continues) that university extension 
courses occupy a special place in the curriculum. From the standpoint of 
adult education as understood in its formal sense, such lectures un- 
doubtedly constitute the most significant contribution made by the 
centre to the area which it serves. Most would agree that it is essential 
for an educatien centre, worthy of the name, to provide opportunities 
for lectures of a high quality. Our association with the university entails, 
of course, special responsibilities, but the centre also derives special 
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benefits. It is an association which, in its best interests, the centre should 
be much concerned to foster. 

The participation of the university in the work of the centre should 
set the norm or standard for academic studies. This is an important 
regulative function of university extension, for in the light of the 
standard set, the relative merits, from the point of view of provision, of 
other cultural and theoretical subjects taught in the centre may be 
assessed. Standard, in this sense, is to be understood not in terms of 
abstruseness or difficulty, but in terms of quality. The association with 
the university should prevent the development of a purely local standard, 
and the formation of wrong judgments about the academic standing of 
other courses. At the same time, the association with the university 
should endow the work of the centre with genuine educational signific- 
ance in the sense that it provides an objective academic credential. 
Furthermore, the active participation of the university, and its continued 
impact upon the centre from an external, and higher academic level, 
should do much to counteract, and indeed prevent, the development of 
parochialism, and the tendency of a local centre to grow in upon itself. 

From an organizational standpoint, the centre looks to the university 
to provide the machinery whereby lecturers of distinction may introduce 
their particular studies to the public. Quite clearly, the local centre can- 
not arrange this for itself: it is not in direct touch with prospective 
lecturers, it could not pay them if it were, and it could not sponsor 
courses at the purely nominal fees which characterize, and rightly so, 
the extra-mural work of the universities. We should look upon the 
extension committee, therefore, as being the medium through which the 
fruits of modern scholarship, and the newer approaches to traditional 
subject-matter, can be brought, in a readily understandable form, out of 
the university and before the intelligent public, without the time-lag 
which would otherwise take place before the new ideas became current. 

Broadcasting has done much, of course, to break down the traditional 
time-lag, but it is probable that the inclination to listen to specialized 
broadcasts is more likely to occur after attending adult education 
lectures than vice versa. Moreover, we assume, and it is a necessary 
assumption, that extension lectures provide for an ‘unsalted’ public, 
whereas a significant broadcast must assume a minimum context of 
specialized knowledge on the part of the listener. This is one of the 
limiting factors in the educational function of broadcasting. Another 
limiting factor inherent in its nature is its privacy ; it lacks the discipline 
of corporate study and the immediate relationship of student to tutor. 
There can be no questions or discussion, and no supervision. 

By ‘unsalted’ I mean the reasonably intelligent, non-specialist mem- 
bers of the public, who have not engaged much in any particular studies 
since reaching maturity, and who cannot be assumed to possess already 
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the background knowledge to the subjects which lecturers propose to 
seach. It may seem paradoxical, but not I hope, perverse to suggest that 
the good extension course may be the ideal point of entry into adult 
education for a fair proportion of such people. It is formal, but not too 
formal. The extension lecturer does not aim in the first place to be 
‘difficult’, but to be clear, lively and informative. Students are 
encouraged to read the books when provided, and discussion is welcomed 
when it arises naturally, but the degree of participation depends entirely 
on the student. It is important, however, that the extension lecturer 
should make some sort of impact—he must strike sparks at once. The 
prestige appeal of the university must be backed by a lecture service the 
quality of which is immediately apparent. Second-rate subject-matter, 
badly presented, does small service to the university and considerable 
harm to the centre. Adult students are not, in the popular phrase, expend- 
able. The role of the lecturer should be to administer a shock of ideas, 
and it should be administered with provocation, lucidity, sincerity, 
erudition and charm. 

Some of this may appear to be stated in ideal terms, but it is not 
really so. We attach considerable importance to the university connection, 
and it can be said without hesitation, I think, that the value of these 
courses has been recognized by the discriminating public. Many people 
make their first acquaintance with the centre through attending them, 
and some of our most valued members originally joined the centre in 
this way. In just over two years there have been 462 enrolments for 
university lectures, and it will be generally agreed that a good extension 
course does somehow set the seal on all our efforts. 

LEONARD WILLCOX 


HONOR OAK, LONDON S.E. 


‘The immediate task of the authorities in regard to further education is 
to assume leadership in the co-operative enterprise of community educa- 
tion.’ The Ministry of Education Pamphlet No. 8 Further Education, 
was addressed primarily to authorities who were about to prepare their 
Schemes of Further Education ; they were asked to regard the needs of 
the community as a whole, and the importance of achieving a balanced 
programme in which competing claims of immediate utility and of wider 
educational adventure took their proper places. It is this latter claim 
which needs constant guarding: in times of crisis it is always the first 
casualty of educational economy. It would fortify our vigilance if we 
could clear our minds as to what it is that needs to be secured. 

The pressing need is for community education, education for group 
living. I am not here concerned with education for earning a living, but 
with the voluntary and pleasurable acquisition of such knowledge, train- 
ing and experience as will ensure a satisfying life as an individual having 
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human relations with other individuals grouped together in work, family 
and neighbourhood associations. 


The London Scheme of Further Education (1949) sees such a develop- 
ment through the evening institute service: its cultural, social and 
recreational provision for adults aims ‘to enable men and women of 
varying aptitudes to achieve the fullest personal development of which 
they are capable . . .’ Literary Institutes to achieve their full purpose 
* must be student communities with student organizations through which 
the students themselves can exert their own influence on the development 
of the Institutes.’ A noteworthy aspect of the Men’s Institutes is the way 
in which the organization of classes has led to the development of the 
‘club atmosphere with group activities, led by students, and with student 
committees.’ 

The London Scheme further considers the contribution of these 
institutes to the work of developing community centres. ‘In the long 
period which must necessarily elapse before any large scale provision 
of community centre buildings can be made, the evening institutes may 
be said to be in large measure providing facilities akin to those normally 
regarded as the special function of the community centres.’ Here, the 
admirable London Scheme drops its illuminating role and fails to 
indicate what it considers the ‘ special function of the community centre.’ 
The omitted factor in the LCC conception of the Community Centre is 
the part to be played by the Community Association in relation to it. 
The Association, consisting of affiliated local political, social, church and 
welfare bodies, links the members of these groups to the activities and 
interests of the neighbourhood in which they have an individual interest 
as residents, parents, workers and citizens. This is the all-embracing 
feature of the Community Centre which extends the importance of its 
function far beyond that of the Council’s existing Men’s, Women’s and 
Recreational Institutes. I suggest that this is the moment when, despite 
all difficulties the step forward in the direction of the Community Centre 
should be seriously undertaken. 


What, since the need is so freely admitted, deters us from entering on 
the experiment? The cost is insignificant ; personnel and equipment 
exist, present accommodation could be adapted and part of the method 
has already been successfully tried out in our Men’s and Women’s 
Institutes. Some of them, according to their situation near housing 
estates, as at Honor Oak and Huntingfield, could begin the experiment 
forthwith. Let the evening institute become a Community Centre. With- 
in this restricted framework, and continuing with its present activities, 
add the promotion of a Community Association. This function of the 
temporary community centre of providing accommodation and activities 
where the individual and group members of the Association may develop 
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their community sense and accept responsibilities, including manage- 
ment of the centre, is the specific new contribution to adult education 
which the evening institutes should now undertake. A brief account of 
the progress at the Honor Oak Evening Institute in S.E. London may 
suggest that such a development is not altogether impracticable. Two 
floors of a modern primary school building are used in the evening, so 
that youth and adult activities can continue together undisturbed. The 
authority provides equipment and instructors for further education, and 
the premises are rented to the Community Association for evening 
activities throughout the week. A Warden, appointed by the authority, 
acts as adviser to the Association, and also as Principal of the Evening 
Institute. His main task is to stimulate and initiate communi-y activity, 
to encourage and extend local voluntary effort, and to develop formal 
and informal educational interests. 

The Estate was notoriously lacking in social cohesion and very back- 
ward in acceptance of social responsibility. The first need was for stimula- 
tion and leadership met by encouraging projects such as Festival Weeks, 
Children’s Fancy Dress Parades, Baby Welfare Shows, Boxing Displays, 
Coach and Theatre Outings, a Darby and Joan Club, Whist Drives, and 
Mothers’ Meetings. Regular sport and social activities were organized 
throughout the year, and the community centre became the focal point 
of the neighbourhood youth and adult life for seven days a week. 
Management was vested in the hands of the members, and the Warden 
stood by to pick up the bits and pieces when things went wrong—as they 
often did! 

The progress of the experiment ebbs and flows ; the hopeful sign is 
that each year marks an advance. After six years, total individual 
membership is approaching seven hundred ; affiliated groups number 
fifteen ; and financial solvency is assumed. The quality of membership 
is much improved, an increasing number of adults are accepting 
voluntary duties with the youth club, in addition to providing and 
managing their own activities. 

Most progress has been achieved with the Youth Club. The members 
are better behaved, the boys and girls are easier in their relationships, more 
responsible, and willing to help. The boys’ football team has won the 
Referee’s Sportsmanship Cup for the second year in succession ; they 
joined the girls in organizing children’s and youth features in the Festival 
Programme. 

There is a closer relationship with the Estate Housing Department: 
damage to estate property has been significantly reduced, and theft from 
the Centre premises has completely disappeared. Instead of being trouble- 
some nuisances, the youth of the neighbourhood are behaving 
responsibly—they have offered voluntary labour for adapting local 


derelict land for sports amenities . . . so it goes on! 
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Initiation and responsibility for affairs has become a domestic concern ; 
youth and adults have learnt to run their own shops, in thought and in 
act they both give increasing priority to the interests of the residents, 
the estate, the community. New human relationships are being forged. 
Adult members take a live interest in the youngsters. They accompany 
the football teams, and take pride in their achievement. They attend the 
indoor club activities, the weekly social, and note the improvement in 
behaviour. The community is becoming integrated through the active 
association of the two sections; men, women, and youth are coming 
forward, increasingly, to serve their neighbours, in ‘consciously 
purposive community ’. C. TRUMAN 


SOCIETY OF NEIGHBOURHOOD WORKERS—-MEMORANDUM TO THE MINISTER 
OF EDUCATION 


It is now 22 years since the Community Association Movement first came 
into existence, mainly to solve the problems created on the New Housing 
Estates. During the years prior to the outbreak of war the little that was 
accomplished in the provision of Community Centres and the appoitst- 
ment of full-time officers was made possible almost entirely by voluntary 
effort and funds and was necessarily of a somewhat restricted and make- 
shift character. 

During the war years a great deal of research was undertaken into the 
question of community needs and a number of Reports issued. Informed 
opinion appeared to accept the opinions expressed, whilst the Education 
Act of 1944 inspired much enthusiasm and hope. What the Community 
Association Movement seeks to accomplish is well described in the Report 
issued by your Ministry in 1944: ‘ Neighbourhood does not, of itself, 
necessarily constitute a social bond ; but if, by grouping its leisure 
activities round a recreative and educational centre, a neighbourhood 
can develop into a socially conscious community, learning, through 
managing the affairs of the centre, to participate intelligently in the work 
of local and national government, then education for democracy will 
have made a real advance.’ May we add that, in our view, this was never 
more necessary than it is to-day. The same Report in a later paragraph 
expresses the belief ‘that the years immediately after the war may be 
peculiarly favourable for a bold experiment in this direction ’. 

Unfortunately, the story since then has been one of frustration and 
disappointment although the need is greater than ever and the contri- 
bution the Movement might be making in a world torn by dissension 
and uncertainty more than ever valuable. In our view the Community 
Association Movement has a vital contribution to make towards solving 
the problems that beset the country and there is a much stronger case for 
an extension of its work than for its curtailment. Members of our Society 
in the field are closely associated with the work now being done for the 
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aged and for youth and it is often brought home forcibly to them how 
much of this work is negatived because the social needs of the normal 
adult, who is the key man in the family and who, as a wage-earner and 
producer is, in one way or another, carrying the burden of this provision, 
are being overlooked. 

Thousands of new houses are being built every year, many of them, 
such as those in New Towns and housing estates, create new com- 
munities. If provision for leisure time activities, both recreational and 
educational, is not made, then the social problems of the people will 
become a veritable nightmare and present a problem so acute as to defy 
solution. 

Reports reaching the Society indicate that in many places the recent 
cuts in education expenditure have been most heavily imposed on the 
field of work that is the major concern of the Community Association 
Movement, although the amount of allocated materials, labour and 
grant-aid permitted for this work in post-war years is already totally 
inadequate to the needs of the Movement and does not seriously indicate 
the value put on the work by successive Governments. 

Feeling, as we do, that the Movement has a unique contribution to 
make in the world to-day and in view of the tragic consequences that 
are bound to follow on the continued disregard of the social needs of 
the people we would most earnestly press the Minister to review the 
whole position in relation to the work of the Community Association 
Movement. 


NATIONAL ADULT SCHOOL UNION 


The National Adult School Union arranged, on June 14th and 15th, a 
National Gathering in London of members from its 650 Schools—when 
the Rt. Hon. Arthur Creech Jones, P.C., spoke on ‘ The Foundations of 
World Order’. The speaker described the insecurity and fears of the 
modern world and referred at length to its backward areas and political 
immaturity. These had all been aggravated by the widespread breakdown 
of democracy and by new outbreaks of racial hatred. Those who still 
believed in democracy were challenged afresh to display that public spirit, 
enlightened opinion and intellectual integrity which would build up a 
stable world, and to eliminate poverty and preventible suffering. World 
order could only be maintained by resistance to totalitarian doctrine; by 
recognition of human dignity irrespective of race and colour, a widening 
sense of service and a genuine neighbourliness throughout the world. 

Those who were able to stay overnight met in well-chaired and well- 
reported groups to discuss the following questions: 

1. Is the experiment with the United Nations organization succeeding? 

What are its inadequacies and successes? 
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2. Why should Britain take an active interest in the condition of the 
backward areas? 

3. Totalitarian doctrines have defeated many political systems during 
this century. What are the weaknesses of political democracy, and 
how can they be met? 

4. What are the requisites of a free and happy people? U.S.A. has great 
resources and high standards and regards herself as a democracy. Is 
hers the best form of civilization? 

5. What is the value of adult education in a democracy? Should it con- 
sist only in making good the defects of early education? What should 
be its contribution to the virile life of western civilization? 

Mr Creech Jones made some final comments on these questions, concluding 
with a reaffirmation of the central importance of education as a means 
whereby ‘ democracy could do something about itself’: it must not only 
afford knowledge and information but provide the basic ethical determina- 
tion to do the right when once the right had been discovered. 

P.E. 


INTERNATIONAL NON-GOVERNMENTAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 


A list of study material on international relations was published in the 
Summer 1951 issue of apuLT EDUCATION. The list was mainly based on 
information supplied by embassies and legations in London, and did not 
cover international non-governmental activity. 

Many readers will know of the excellent work done by the Royal Insti- 
tute of International Affairs. Not so many will know of the ‘ Union of 
International Associations—Service Centre for International Non-Govern- 
mental Organizations’ (UIA), though the latter was established in 1910. 
Whereas the RIIA and equivalent institutes in more than thirty countries 
study international relations at the governmental level, only the UIA 
operates at the non-governmental level. Officially registered according to 
Belgian law as a non-profit making international association having 
scientific aims, the UIA studies the many different aspects of international 
non-governmental activity. It carries out research, helps international non- 
governmental organizations (NGOs) in developing their work, solving 
their problems and facilitating their mutual relations. 

Official recognition of the impertance of NGOs was expressed in the 
Charter of the United Nations, which provided for the granting of con- 
sultative status to important organizations in the fields covered by the 
Economic and Social Council and the Specialized Agencies. By October 
1951 there were 212 NGOs having consultative status with ECOSOC, 99 
with UNESCO, 26 with WHO (health), 18 with ITU (telecommunica- 
tions), 17 with ICAO (civil aviation), 10 with FAO (food and agriculture) 
and 5 with ILO (labour). 
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But these figures by no means indicate the full extent of international 
NGO activity. According to the 1951/52 edition of the Yearbook of Inter- 
national Organizations (UIA Service Centre, Brussels, 1,232 pp., 508.), 
1,141 international organizations were in existence at the end of 1951. 
Of these, 133 were inter-governmental, such as the UN or the Organiza- 
tion of American States; the rest were non-governmental. They range 
in size from the International Co-operative Alliance, with 97 million 
members, to the Institute of International Law, limited by statute to 
60 members. Their interests range from abolitionism to zoology ; 92 are 
concerned with international relations, 78 with employment, 77 with 
philosophy, religion and moral improvement, 76 with health ; and so on, 
down to a selection of unclassifiables such as the Federation of Semi-official 
and Private International Institutions established in Geneva. 

The objects of the UIA, in the words of article III of its Statutes, are to 


‘collect information about international non-governmental non-profit 
making organizations ; place this information in the hands and at 
the disposition of all interested persons and to ensure its distribution ; 
give assistance upon request to international organizations in carrying 
out their work and in the preparation of their meetings ; carry out 
research and issue publications on the common problems of inter- 
national non-governmental organizations ; facilitate their mutual 
contacts with each other ; and promote the study and better under- 
standing of non-governmental organizations in schools, in the univer- 
sities and by the public.’ 


In persuance of the last-named object a commission is being established 
to search out those aspects of international non-governmental structure 
and activity that are most likely to interest the general public and the 
educational services ; the commission will also study methods of teaching 
and spreading information on the fruitful results of NGO collaboration. 
Such work can play a far from negligible part in diminishing international 
tension, by showing how people from all countries have got together 
amicably within more than a thousand NGOs. 

Among the steps already taken in this direction are the production of 
the Yearbook of International Organizations and the publication of a 
monthly NGO Bulletin, which provides data concerning forthcoming 
international congresses and conferences, publications, and news of NGO 
activity, in addition to serving as a forum for officials of NGOs. The 
Documentation Centre in Brussels contains files on more than 1,900 
international organizations, past and present, with card indexes showing 
subject, geographical location, juridical status, publications, congresses, 
etc. Periodicals issued by 300 NGOs are on display regularly in the 
magazine room. Within the last year the AIU has set up auxiliary 
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secretariats in those countries where the largest number of NGOs have 
their headquarters, namely France, Switzerland and the U.K. The British 
office is at 9 Dyers Buildings, Holborn, London, E.C.1. 

Statutorily limited in number to 100, the members of the UIA Service 
Centre constitute the General Assembly, in which all authority is vested. 
They are chosen without distinction of nationality, race or ideology, and 
include, for example, Lord Beveridge, Sir Harry Gill, Lord Boyd Orr, the 
present Foreign Ministers of Belgium, Denmark and Norway (in their 
personal capacity, of course. As an independent institution the Centre has 
no special ties either to governments, to the United Nations and its 
Specialized Agencies or to any individual NGO or group of organizations). 

The present existence of 1,141 international NGOs means that, at some 
time in the past, people from two or more countries got together and 
created an international organization. Ever since they must have been able 
to settle their differences by other means than poison arrows or atom 
bombs. Suppose the politicians and statesmen, as well as the common 
herd, started to learn the ABC of world integration, by studying the 
structures and workings of international non-governmental organizations? 

E. TEW 


Yearbook of International Organizations 


1951/52 Edition - 1,232 pages - 50/- net 

The United Nations and its Specialized Agencies 
100 other Inter-Governmental Organizations 

830 International Non-Governmental Organizations 
—their Aims, Officers, Activities, Publications 


NGO Bulletin 


Monthly - 36/- per annum 

Comprehensive Calendar of Forthcoming Interna- 
tional Congresses, Conferences, Meetings, 
Documentary studies, bibliographies, news 


Union of International Associations 


Service Centre for International Non-Governmental Organizations, 
Palais d’Egmont, Brussels, Belgium 


Particulars from U.K. Acting Representative 
E. S. Tew, 9 Dyers Buildings, Holborn, London, E.C.! 


REVIEWS 


ART AND EVERYMAN, a Basis for Appreciation, Vol. 1, by Margaret 
Bulley. (Batsford, 45s.) 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF MODERN ART, by Herbert Read. (Faber, 253.) 


‘Forming a general introduction to the study of art of all types, ages 
and countries’ says the sub-heading. One does not know whether to 
laugh or cry over the misguidedness of Miss Bulley’s approach. This 
large and splendidly printed volume, complete with almost four hundred 
photographs, and to be followed by a second volume on the same scale 
has only one conceivable function, which is to bring satisfaction to those 
who think art can be judged on a series of snap verdicts. For such people 
it is no doubt most satisfactory, to be able to tell good from bad (that is, 
good according to Miss Bulley, from bad according to Miss Bulley) ‘by 
choosing from a number of incredibly heterogeneous photographs. The 
judgement of the reader can then be scaled against the averages attained 
by such samples as ‘ fifty manual workers from an engineering works ’, 
‘ fifty students of philosophy ’, fifty assistants at a large store ’, and finally 
‘ fifty Easterners’ (obviously too poorly trained in intelligence tests to 
come up to the kind of average one would expect from the well-known 
oriental sensitivity to aesthetic values . . .). What are we to make of 
some of the individuals submitted to the ordeal ‘ Marxist, Genericist, 
Middle-Aged g1 per cent’: ‘ Marxist Painter, Youth, 85 per cent’? One 
is irresistibly reminded of Stephen Potter. Were art education in this 
country in a sufficiently healthy state to tolerate such eccentricities of 
approach, one might shrug the matter off. Unfortunately the underlying 
assumptions are too dangerous, the contemporary scene too barren of 
creative sympathies to allow it. Ma!raux—with his infinitely wider per- 
ceptions and his intense depth of feeling for the work of art—was quite 
sufficiently dangerous in the ‘ Psychologie de |’Art ’, for he too postulates 
a kind of private zoo in which all the most priceless flora and fauna of 
art can be segregated (through illustrations). But to detach a work of art 
from its roots, as is of course done in every museum in the world, is to 
break the umbilical cord uniting the work with its creator, the age in 
which it was born, the ideas which it evoked, and the love, or hate with 
which it was first greeted. Of course it must be frankly admitted that the 
work of art can be smothered in intellectual accretions, but these it may 
be remarked adhere as easily through the efforts of the educational 
psychologist as through those of the art historian. Miss Bulley believes 
that there are absolutes in art and that they can be learned (from photo- 
graphs). She thinks ‘ Everyman ’—called rather patronizingly ‘ John and 
Mary, a young couple about to furnish a house ’—can be turned into the 
paths of the Council of Industrial Design by being told that the Music 
Room at Sans Souci ‘ shows an indiscipline of ornament which suggests 
an encroachment of creepers from without . . .’ and why not forsooth, 
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when the whole is a Mozartian rapture of white and gold in the original? 
Surely John and Mary might reach some personal standards of taste, and 
more important, some acute sensations of pleasure by painting, model- 
ling, or carving themselves, rather than by answering questionnaires. 
Surely if they want a basis of experience of the art of all the world, they 
must go after it and look for it and at it. No amount of photographs can 
touch the heart as can a personal delight in the Long Gallery at Aston, 
the Library at Chatsworth, in the Great Hall at Greenwich, or even in 
some nice Danish furniture at Heals. 

Any reader of Mr Read’s collection of essays must be grateful for his 
essential humanity. The title is misleading. It implies a reasoned founda- 
tion of philosophic theory, and something for which many people search 
in vain—a platform on which to set up the fantastically diverse edifice of 
modern art. Here instead are some fourteen essays written between 1934 
and 1950 and bound together by no other principle than the mind of Mr 
Read, that is the mind of a poet, a philosophic thinker, and an educa- 
tionalist. His greatest service is his complete honesty, he does not gloss 
over inconsistencies, nor try to eradicate the footsteps marking a change 
of position. 

He has added a footnote to the polemical essay he wrote in 1936 in his 
defence of Surrealism (where his deference to Dali must to-day seem 
somewhat unfortunate): “I feel it would be dishonest to disguise the 
fact that I am sometimes led away (I do not say led astray) by my 
sympathies. Those sympathies proceed from my “ cult of sincerity ” as a 
poet ; and no doubt this is not the only occasion (even in this volume) 
where the critic abdicates and the poet takes over ’. 

It is just this poetic sympathy which can revalue Turner, the Benedic- 
tional of St Aethelwold, the English quality of Paul Nash, or the diversity 
of Henry Moore, in words of poetic intensity. 

If Read is inconsistent, it is because he so well feels the hidden forces 
of personality and mistrusts the over-logical approach. Thus ‘ Why must 
we assume that life, which has evolved into such a diversity of creatures, 
should be expressed in a single category of understanding? The way of 
art and the way of religion, and equally the way of science or dialectical 
materialism, are equally valid alternatives, and the only question, in any 
comparative evaluation, is whether a particular construction furthers the 
continuance and intensification of the life-process itself’. The most 
important essay to my mind is ‘ The Fate of Modern Painting ’, a lecture 
delivered to Unesco in 1948. His verdict on the effect of the average 
educational institution on aesthetic growth is bitter and outspoken (‘ so 
many slaughter houses for anaesthetizing the artist’). Not least of his 
services is the writer’s persistent ard devoted support for the creative 
teaching of art as the central force of a new education. H.L. 
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THE IMPACT OF SCIENCE ON sociETY, by Bertrand Russell. (Allen and 
and Unwin, 140 pp., 7s. 6d.) 

OF SOCIETIES AND MEN, by Caryl P. Haskins. (Allen and Unwin, 
261 pp., 20s.) 

MIND AND LIFE, by Sir Arthur Tansley. (Allen and Unwin, 171 pp., 
15S.) 

‘The problem of our times ’—the problem of the individual in the 
highly integrated large society—has now been stated so often by the most 
distinguished philosophers that we may surely take it as an established 
platitude that we are in the gravest danger of being submerged under a 
tyranny of officialdom, with the added danger of wars between rival 
national systems. It is perhaps a weakness of our age that we are so 
good, apparently, at diagnosis and so bad at cure. Again and again is 
the intelligent reader convinced by the intelligent writer that if we go 
on as we are going, we are bound for catastrophe: and on we go. 
Perhaps the most convincing statement comes from Mr Crossman and 
other New Fabians: for while it could be said against many old 
fashioned liberals that their views had done much less than the Labour 
Party to remedy some of the crying injustices and unnecessary suffering 
of large numbers of people, it is indeed convincing when the very 
apostles of nationalization and state power begin to murmur about 
decentralization and the initiative of the individual. 

Both Bertrand Russell and Dr Haskins are handling this theme: 
both provide only the most general analysis and recommendations. 
Bertrand Russell, as always, makes delightful reading—forceful English, 
thought provocative by a slight overstatement of sound propositions, wit. 
One will remember the cog’s prayer to the machine: ‘ Almighty and 
most merciful Machine, we have erred and strayed from thy ways like 
lost screws, we have put in those nuts which we ought not to have put 
in...” One will remember it perhaps with a slight shudder ; for it is 
too like the ‘ confessions’ of certain human beings made in the sure 
knowledge that the brain which uttered it would soon be spattered 
against the execution wall. But there is more than clear logic and wit in 
these pages. The author, though shyly, allows us to know that he 
sincerely loves his fellow men, without the least illusion about their 
weakness and folly ; he loves particularly the private citizen, he suspects 
all who wield power. This sincerity redeems the book from .mere clever- 
ness, as it has redeemed its author and made him a widely loved figure. 
Yet, if it is permissible to suspect so critical a mind of any prejudice, 
then it is surely a prejudice against all Christian thinking—and there- 
fore against the best as well as the more common worst—which 
diminishes Russell’s thought. For love must be expressed in actions, 
decisions, policies, systems ; and it has been the business of the greatest 
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Christian thinkers to discover and teach the immensely subtle and difh- 
cult doctrine of love in its application to the secular concerns of man. It 
is perhaps here that the fateful gap lies between general diagnosis— 
‘ there is not enough love ’"—and particular cure—‘ love means such and 
such a view of marriage, of factory production, of political organization.’ 
D. H. Lawrence of whose logic Russell could have made mince-meat, 
could occasionally criticize the actual quality of modern institutions and 
attitudes with a spiritual insight and a revolutionary force—a real turn- 
ing away from the road to catastrophe—which Russell denies himself. 
World government, the abjuration of power, room for individual initia- 
tive, toleration—this is the unimpeachable Russell formula: but how? 

Dr Haskins approaches the same frankly as a biologist. Few men 
could write with such wide and detailed knowledge of the social animals, 
and a very large proportion of the book is taken up with descriptions of 
animal behaviours—which I happen to find fascinating. But a steady 
theme runs through—a distinction, carefully analysed, between three 
kinds of societies which have been evolved—family societies, in which 
the individual when adult is a fully endowed freeliving organism ; 
associative societies, in which adult individuals form loose flocks or 
herds and co-operate for certain purposes ; and integrated societies, in 
which there is differentiation of physical structure and function inside 
the society—worker, soldier, queen ants and so on—and in which the 
individual would be incapable of survival outside the integrated system. 
There are some interesting thoughts in the close connection between 
parasitism and the evolution of the integrated society. Dr Haskins goes 
on, with all the proper reservations, to point out that human society is a 
mixture of all three types and to emphasize the danger of slipping too 
far into the intégrated pattern, with its corollary of individual degenera- 
tion—in this case a cultural rather than a physical degeneration, since it 
is culture rather than genes which composes the dominant influence on 
human affairs. 

There is much of great value in this thorough, critical and stimulating 
book: but ultimate:y it seems more likely to be of value to biological 
than to political or philosophic thought. Conceptual thought, speech, 
writing, education has differentiated human societies so completely from 
animal, that solutions of human problems can only be deeply considered 
in human terms: and this makes Dr Haskins’ book in a sense un- 
balanced ; for probably four fifths of it is devoted to an analysis of sub- 
human societies which should (if this was the intention) have provided 
only a stimulating introduction to the study of human society. 

I picked up Sir Arthur Tansley’s book with the keen anticipation of 
pleasure which the title and the author’s reputation as an ecologist 
would naturally imply. It is positively embarrassing to report that the 
book treats of almost all the great topics of human thought—religion, 
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psychology, freewill, determinism, political theory—and illumines none. 
Space and respect for a distinguished scientist forbid further comment. 
Three books, three eminent thinkers—the diagnosis is confirmed, 
illuminated, rubbed in: that is as much as scientist and generalizing 
critic can do. It is perhaps time to turn to the metaphysician for a more 
profound analysis of human life and to the social experimenter, the poet, 
the man of spiritual insight for even the pilot sketch of a social pattern 
which would find a firm basis in a developed philosophy of human 
nature and lead us away from the steep slope which, as Aristotle pointed 
out long ago and which Athens demonstrated, leads from democracy 
to tyranny. G.H. 


ANIMAL ECOLOGY, by W. H. Dowdeswell. (Methuen, 207 pp., 12s. 6d.) 

FROM ATOMS TO sTaRS, by Martin Davidson. (Hutchinson’s Scientific 
and Technical Publications, 280 pp., 18s.) 

THE ATMOSPHERE, by Peter Hood. (Oxford University Press : Geoffrey 
Cumberlege, 64 pp., 8s. 6d.) 

Animal Ecology is an eminently readable book that maintains the high 
academic standards of the Methuen series which includes the entomo- 
logical classics of Imms and Wigglesworth, and Mellanby’s Animal Life 
in Fresh Water. It is 2 fitting companion to Mellanby, having the same 
directness and lucidity of arrangement, and it is illustrated with the 
same skill. Most of the examples taken are from the British fauna, and 
great care has been taken to link up with familiar or easily observed 
animals and plants with which students can be expected to have an 
elementary acquaintance. There is a separate chapter on land com- 
munities ; but most of the references are to aquatic or marginal life. 

The book can be confidently recommended for use with adult students, 
both for class work and for projects with a field emphasis. It should be 
excellent for WEA and Extra-Mural classes. It will be a good backbone 
to many a course, and a handy manual even for the more advanced. 

Several works in the Hutchinson Technical series are fully of 
University standard, and Mr Davidson’s book is equally advanced. It is 
a complete and up-to-date review of the most modern developments in 
several branches of astronomy. For its factual content it has been warmly 
recommended by the Astronomer Royal. 

Despite the author’s claim that a reader needs no more mathematics 
than the average school-leaver possesses, this book will be heavy going 
for anyone but a student who has passed through the Sixth Form of the 
Science side. It is not merely that mathematics and physics of a fair 
standard are presupposed ; the way in which facts and explanations are 
introduced will bog down anyone not suitably equipped on this side. 
One does not need, however, to have much previous knowledge of 


astronomy. 
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The book should be indispensable for work with a first-rate specialized 
University Extension group or a tutorial class in its third year. Apart 
from its full factual content, it is valuable for its assessment of current or 
recent theories. There are many illustrations. 

One of the Oxford Visual Series, The Atmosphere is ostensibly for 
bright children of secondary school age. Its beautiful photographs and 
diagrams and its straight forward text make several of its items fully 
intelligible to grammar school children in the lower and middle forms. 
Yet some of the climatological topics dealt with are complicated enough 
to be well worth presenting in this way to many a class of adults, 
especially when they are ancillary to a not very advanced study of 


geography. E.J.K. 


FIELD sTuDY Books (Methuen, gs. 6d.) published under the auspices of 
The Council for the Promotion of Field Studies have appeared recently. 
If adult students are not above appreciating sizeable type, excellence of 
production and simplicity of language, they should have a wide appeal. 
Titles are THE LAPWING, BRITISH BATS, ARCHAEOLOGICAL REMAINS, COUNTRY 
COTTAGES, CADDIS, THE BRITISH AMPHIBIA AND REPTILES, OAKS AND OAK 
WOODS, COASTWISE CRAFT. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


A GEOGRAPHICAL AND HISTORICAL STUDY 


BY HARRIET WANKLYN, M.A. (MRS. J. A. STEERS) 


A book which contains a vast amount of detailed information unobtainable elsewhere. 
Much of the work was compiled in Czechoslovakia immediately before that country 
became a satellite of Russia. The sections on both Bohemia and Slovakia contain 
chapters on their history, climate, vegetation and soils, forests and forest industries, 
farming, industry and trade, communications, and population and settlement. 
392 pages, with 26 pages of photographs and 38 pages of maps, and an Index. 


84 x 54 inches. Boards 30s net. 


GEORGE PHILIP AND SON LTD. 
30-32 Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 
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PAMPHLETS AND REPORTS 


The London Council of Social Service arts BULLETIN, issued quarterly 
from 7 Bayley Street, W.C.1, at 2s. per year, has again delivered a 16-page 
lesson in how to inform and stimulate. This duplicated guide is always 
attractively produced (more than can be said of some of the printed material 
reaching us regularly) and effectively covers more ground in less space 
than most. Here is a selection from the thirty-six items in the June issue: 
‘Creative Painting for Amateurs ’—a report of a recent exhibition and 
brief discussion of the implications behind it by Helen Lowenthal; ‘ Tele- 
vision the Great Time Waster ’, and a competition on that theme; ‘ Film 
Societies in and around London ’—thirty-five addresses (alas, without 
telephone numbers); notices of forthcoming and reviews of past and 
present exhibitions; several programmes such as those of the Iveagh 
Bequest concerts at Kenwood and the Eltham Little Theatre. If arts lovers 
in other localities can as easily inform themselves of what goes on as can 
subscribers to London’s Arts Bulletin, they are fortunate. 

The London County Council Press Bureau published in May, unfor- 
tunately just too late for us to mention it in our summer issue, an item of a 
report by the Further Education Sub-committee which deals with the 
history of, and reasons for, the formation of each category of evening 
institute, and re-defines the functions of these institutes. The history is 
traced from the popular science lectures in the Mechanics’ Institutes—of 
which 600 were established by 1860—to the present-day institutes which 
are enumerated in nine categories: Junior Commercial and Technical, 
Day, Local, Central, Recreational (at which a good deal more than bali- 
room dancing goes on!!), Men’s Junior, Women, Mens, and Literary. 
Those who, like a recent Scandinavian visitor to this office, think adult 
education in this country gained impetus only after the last war, would 
find this document enlightening reading ! 

The Thirty-Eighth Annual Report of the Carnegie United Kingdom 
Trust is largely taken up with an interesting review of the help the Trust 
has given to Music and Drama over the last thirty-eight years. From the 
section devoted to the year 1951, items of particular interest to our readers 
are quoted below: 

‘ Another new grant was one of £2,550 towards the cost of adapting and 
furnishing a new headquarters building acquired by the Scottish Women’s 
Rural Institutes in Heriot Row, Edinburgh. In addition to office premises, 
the new house provides accommodation of a non-residential kind for short 
schools and conferences and thus supplies a need that has long been felt 
by the Institutes in Scotland.’ 

‘We have promised a grant of £2,000, spread over five years on a 
diminishing scale, to the newly-formed Scottish Institute of Adult 
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Education, which has grown out of the Scottish Branch of the former 
British Institute. There have been constitutional changes which have made 
it imperative to create a separate Scottish body and the purpose of 
our grant is to enable this new body to become established in its native 
country.’ 

‘In order that the British Association for the Advancement of Science 
may be able to adapt Charles Darwin’s old home, Down House, in Kent, 
as a residential centre for scientific work and courses in natural science, we 
have undertaken to provide, on certain conditions, a sum of £5,000 towards 
the expenditure involved.’ 

Our complementary contemporary, The Vocational Aspect of 
Secondary and Further Education, appears twice yearly in May and 
November and is published at 5s. post free from the Training College 
for Technical Teachers at Bolton, Huddersfield and 83 New Kent Road, 
London, S.E.1. We hope in a future issue to persuade the editors of this 
important journal to explain their purposes more fully themselves. Two 
articles in the May issue will be of special interest to many of our 
readers— A Clinical Study of Management Student Group’ and 
‘ Activity Methods in Further Education ’—the last, significantly enough, 
by Mr F. E. Foden, the ‘ lecturer in charge of liberal studies, Ilkeston 
Technical Institute ’. 

The first number of the first volume of the Adult Education Association 
of the United States of America’s new rnonthly magazine, ADULT LEADER- 
sHIP, appeared in May. This number is devoted to the theme of * Program 
Planning ’, and the general tone of the magazine is distinctly (and pur- 
posely) Light Programme, adult adult leaders being catered for already by 
the American quarterly Adult Education. The Magazine Staff (Editorial 
Business and Circulation, Art and Production, The Operations Committee, 
Special Consultants) listed on the first page.number thirty-one and reside 
all over the U.S.A. If between them, and backed by a large sum of Ford 
money, they produce a monthly which will further adult education in the 
States, we shall undoubtedly have occasion to refer to ADULT LEADERSHIP 
again. At the moment we reserve judgment. It is probably due to the 
particular season of the year that we cannot regard as an original thought 
the big chapter heading on page 11: CONFERENCES NEED PLANNING TOO. 

On October 3oth the first National Handicrafts and Hobbies Exhibition, 
sponsored by the Popular Handicrafts Magazine, will be opened at Central 
Hall, Westminster, where, for a fortnight, a representative display of 
various handicrafts will be on view. Daily demonstrations will take place 
of woodwork, leatherwork, hand weaving, rug making, model making, 
painting and aeedlework. 
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~ An Epic of Education 
THE ROAD 10 LIFE > 


lakarenko 


colony for 
days after 


Three volume 180 pages. Price 12/6 (plus | /- post.) 


COLLET’S iss tiaverscock Hil, N.W3 
Street, 


67 Great Russel! 


BOOKSHOPS 3s Beanss: Huh 


KU PE 1952 


CHALLIS & BENSON LTD. unce the following Conducted 
Tours, specially designed for students, teachers and others 
interested in intelligent travel 
1. August 10th: A ten days’ tour to ROMAN FRANCE, visitins 
Avignon, Aix, Arles, Nimes, Orange, etc. 
. July 26th, August 6th, September 2nd : 
tour of SEVEN COUNTRIES 


Germany, Switzerland, Austria 


. September Ist: A fifteen da 
Italy, including Verona, 
Bologna, Florence 

For details of these ng summer, 
apply to: 


CHALLIS & BENSON LTD. 


iversil Ira D ) 


8 South Molton Street, | lies W.1 
Tel, Vi ail $37 
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BURTON MANOR COLLEGE 


Burton, Wirral 
Cheshire 


ourse 

£10 Os 1, pe jay course 

(Reductions for Merseyside 
jents) 


INSURANCES 


SPECIALLY ARRANGED 
») SUIT THE NEEDS OF 
ADULT CLUBS, 
YOUNG PEOPLE'S 

SCHOOLS, 

YOUTH CLUBS, 
COMMUNITY 
CENTRES &c 


DETAILS MAY BE OBTAINED FROM 
THE 
WESTMINSTER 
FIRE OFFICE 
A-D-1717 


HEAD OFFICI 27-28 KING STREE 
COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C, 


BRAZIERS 
PARK 


School of Integrative 
Social Research 
Ipsden, Oxon 


Director of Studies 
Dr. J. Norman Glaister 


Residential week-end courses 
covering education, psychology, 
social philosophy, religion, 
dance, drama, music, painting. 


Quarterly programme from 
Secretary 


The School can accommo- 
date small Conferences, up 
to 30 persons. For vacant 
dates write Varden, or 
telephone Checkendon 22i, 


THE COMPLETE 
FILMSTRIP 
SERVICE 


Still and Colour Photography 
Scripting Art Work 
Filmstrip Negatives and Printing 


Cutting and Boxing 
* 
KAY CARLTON HILL 
FILM STUDIOS 


72a Carlton Hill, London, N.W.8 


RINTED BY HEADLEY BROTHERS LTD 


Telephone: MAlda Vale 1/41 


109 KINGSWAY LONDON WC2 AND ASHFORD KENT 
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